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The Management of a 


Great Industry 


This paper presented evidence in an editorial last 
week that the last five years’ management of the rail- 
road industry has been a failure. The evidence pre- 
sented was that in the first half of 1939, as compared 
with the first half of 1934, gross earnings increased 11 
per cent, or 175 million dollars, but that, in spite of 
this, net earnings declined 27 per cent, or 62 million 
dollars, principally because operating expenses (includ- 
ing rentals) increased 15 per cent, or 191 million dol- 
lars. Taxes also increased 36 per cent, or 46 million 
dollars. 

Wherein do these figures show that management 
failed? What do they indicate management should have 
done or avoided—or that it should do or avoid in 
future? Those who should be, and are, most competent 
to answer these questions are the chief executives of 
the railways. If they could not answer them com- 
pletely and perfectly, they could come nearer doing so 
than anybody else if they would get and stay together 
long enough to make the necessary exchanges of in- 
formation, views and arguments and arrive at the con- 
clusions thereby suggested. But any intelligent person 
who has constantly followed the developments that have 
occurred can, to his own satisfaction at least, indicate 
some important things which have been done that 
should not have been done and others that have not 
been done which should have been done—and which 
should still be done. And it is much less the job of 
management to show that criticisms of its failures made 
by outsiders are ill-founded than it is to adopt and 
carry out policies that will lead to success. 

After all, an increase of 11 per cent in gross earnings 
is relatively large; and when it has been accompanied 
by a reduction of 27 per cent in net earnings manage- 
ment should not be surprised if questions are raised as 
to whether the policies and methods leading to such 
results are defensible. Surely with such a showing 
confronting it management itself should be doing a lot 
more head-scratching and heart-searching than it ap- 
parently is. 


Management and High Labor Costs 


The increase of operating expenses (excluding rent- 
als) was 188 million dollars, or 13 million dollars more 
than the increase in gross earnings, although the in- 
crease in traffic handled was small. The increase in 
wages paid for the same amount of work was 146 mil- 


lion dollars. Of this, part was chargeable to capital 





expenditures, but at least 141 million dollars was 
chargeable to operation. Consequently about 75 per 
cent of the increase in operating expenses was due to 
advances in basic wages. These consisted of rescind- 
ing of the 10 per cent deduction from basic wages orig- 
inally made in 1932 and of the advances over the pre- 
depression bases made in 1937. 

Were all these increases of wages made because it 
was the considered opinion of a majority of railway 
executives that it would be good management of the 
industry to make them? There was an understanding 
that after the wage settlements in 1937 negotiations 
would be started on behalf of the railways for extensive 
changes in working rules; but this plan was abandoned. 
Was it the considered opinion of a majority of railway 
executives that its abandonment was good management? 
The answer to both questions is an emphatic “no.” 
Why, then, have labor costs due both to basic wages and 
working rules been put and kept so much higher than 
economically justifiable by railway earnings under de- 
pression conditions ? 


Playing Politics—the Other Fellow’s Game 


Almost throughout its history the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has inspired fear in the management of many 
industries. It has inspired both fear and hope in the 
railroad industry—fear that it would “crack down” if 
railroad management did not do exactly what it de- 
manded; hope that it would do much for the industry 
if management would comply with its demands. Most 
railway executives believed traffic and earnings had 
recovered too little to justify rescinding of the 10 per 
cent deduction from basic wages, beginning on July 1, 
1934, but because of the attitude of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration considered it advisable. The advances of 
wages made in 1937—especially those of train and en- 
ginemen—and the withdrawal of the wage reduction 
notices in 1938 were due almost entirely to pressure 
and promises from the administration and the railway 
labor unions. 

It is now over four years since rescinding of the 
10 per cent deduction was consummated. It is two 
years since the wage advances in 1937 were made. It 
is nine months since withdrawal of the notices of the 
15 per cent wage reduction. And just how much have 
the railroads got in return meantime from the adminis- 
tration? Not a thing that has been worth a nickel to 
them 





as shown by the 27 per cent decline in their 














net earnings. President Roosevelt has even vetoed 
the so-called “bridge” bill, the only measure passed by 
Congress on recommendation of the Committee of Six 
—although it has repeatedly been stated positively by 
members of the Committee of Six that he expressly 
promised to support any legislation on which its mem- 
bers agreed! 

The advances in wages made by the management of 
the railway industry because of fears and hopes in- 
spired principally by the administration, but also partly 
by threats and promises of labor leaders, are costing the 
industry at least 300 million dollars a year. How much 
worse off would it or could it have been if its man- 
agement had refused to yield to the blandishments 
and threats of the administration and organized labor 
until they had actually secured for the railroads, in 
legislation and otherwise, the equivalent of what they 
were demanding from them? : 

It is never safe to try to beat an expert at his own 
game; and railroad management has thus far been a 
heavy loser in its efforts to play politics with the 
Roosevelt administration and organized labor. Man- 
agement had acquired in the latter part of 1938 the 
legal power to make a wage reduction of 250 million 
dollars annually. Was it good management simply to 
discard that power instead of using it to the utmost 
for trading purposes? 


Concerning Public Relations Work 


Public relations activities are usually carried on to 
create a friendly public sentiment. But experience long 
since showed, and year by year has shown more con- 
clusively, that a merely friendly public sentiment is of 
no value if it is also indifferent and inert. A friendly 
sentiment to be worth anything to you must inspire 
your friends to action in your behalf; and mighty few 
people will exert themselves for you unless convinced 
it is to their own selfish interest to do so. And here is 
where railroad public relations work has bogged down. 
The time long since came when the railroads began to 
need not only a cessation of legislation injuring them 
but the passage of legislation to help them by equaliz- 
ing the conditions under which they must compete with 
other carriers. 

A merely friendly but inert public sentiment will 
never help get such action. There must be created a 
sentiment not only that the passage of such legislation 
is needed by the railroads, but that it will be in the 
selfish interest of various pressure groups. One pres- 
sure group with political influence now working for it 
for its own selfish reasons is organized railway labor. 
But there is just as much reason why various groups 
of large business interests, small business interests and 
farmers should also, in their own selfish interest, be 
working for it. It has not been passed by Congress 
and the state legislatures over the opposition of Big 
Business interests, such as are represented by the 
Mississippi Valley Association and the Motor High- 
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way Users Conference, because the wholly selfish and 
unprincipled opposition of these socialistic Big Business 
interests has not been fully offset by the support of 
such legislation by other business and agricultura! 
groups convinced that it is to their selfish interest to 
support it. 

Railway public relations work, to be effective, must 
create not merely a friendly sentiment, but a selfish 
and militant sentiment among business men and farm- 
ers being injured along with the railways by present 
government policies; and as yet hardly a start has been 
made in doing this. It is clearly an important part of 
management of the railroad industry to see that public 
relations activities are intelligently and _ effectively 
carried on. 


Legislative Activities with Few Results 


In the industry as a whole, and on individual rail- 
roads, public relations and legislative activities usually 
have been sharply separated. The former usually are 
carried on by specialists devoting themselves exclusively 
to creating a favorable public sentiment. The latter 
usually are carried on by the law departments. Neither 
is supposed to participate in or interfere with the ac- 
tivities of the other. 

Those doing legislative work usually have much more 
influence with management than those doing public 
relations work; but on the record, this is difficult to 
understand. For the record shows that for many years 
the railways were notably unsuccessful in preventing 
federal and state legislation injurious to them; and that 
within recent years they have been as notably unsuccess- 
ful in getting legislation either to repeal already existing 
harmful legislation or to improve their competitive op- 
portunities. To what has this been due? Obviously 
to failure to enlist enough active public sentiment in 
behalf of what the railways have needed. This sug- 
gests much more than a possibility that one of the 
things the matter has been that railroad management 
has not recognized enough the necessity of co- 
ordinating as well as improving its public relations and 
legislative activities. At any rate, its prolonged record 
of failing to get needed legislation the fairness of which 
has been easily demonstrable certainly suggests that 
management should go thoroughly into the question of 
what is the matter with its legislative activities. 


Five Years of Failure Suggests New Methods 


It is the function of railway chief. executives, not 
that of outsiders who have not assumed their responsi- 
bilities, to manage the railroad industry—not merely to 
manage it, however, but to manage it as successfully as 
conditions make possible. This clearly includes thor- 
ough study by management of all the reasons why an 
increase of 11 per cent in gross earnings within five 
years has been accompanied by a decline of 27 pert 
cent in net earnings—although even five years ago net 
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earnings were disastrously and almost unprecedentedly 
small. With its greater knowledge of the industry and 
its greater duty and responsibility management may be, 
and probably will be, justified in repudiating the ex- 
planations of outsiders regarding why this bad record 
has been made and their suggestions for improving it. 

But railway management is not alone affected when 
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the railroad industry, in spite of an 11 per cent increase 
of gross earnings, suffers a 27 per cent decline of net 
earnings. Every railway security owner and the entire 
public are thereby injured. Therefore, we maintain 
the time has come when management should decide 
thoroughly to study what have been the real reasons for 
the industry’s retrogression within the last five years; 





The creation of a special committee by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads to revise the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification, and other action 
intended to modernize the railroad rate structure, 
standing alone, would indicate a realization by the 
carriers that they must revise their historic rate 
structure to meet modern conditions. But there 
are plenty of cross-purposes and contradictions in 
railroading, as this case amply demonstrates. 

Just consider in this connection the action of 
the Joint Committee of Rail and Highway Common 
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Follow . 


Which Leg Will He 


Carriers on Rate Stabilization Within the State of 

Pennsylvania, organized with the approval of the 

Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission. An Inter- 

state Commerce Commission representative has also 

been present as an observer. This committee stated 
in its report to the Pennsylvania Commission, 

“That the public interest will be best promoted if 

there is uniformity of rates for both truck and rail 

| transportation.” ; 

The report concludes that truck-railroad uni- 
formity should be obtained through the present anti- 
quated railroad classification and rates, under which 

the railroads are losing a billion dollars annual 

revenue to the trucks. 

Another example, indicating that the railroads 
are not pulling together for a modern rate struc- 
ture, is provided in the 20th petition of the Central 





What Will the Traffic Bear ?—27 


States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., in Docket M. C. 
21, which seeks to withdraw certain truck rates and 
arbitrarily establish the historic rail rates for trucks, 
in disregard of the fact that rail and truck costs 
do not justify a common rate level. It is generally 
understood that this action has railroad sanction, 
despite the fact that the present railroad pricing 
enabled the trucks to increase their merchandise 
traffic 28.1 per cent in June, while railroad merchan- 
dise traffic increased only 4.12 per cent. 

It is easy to understand why the trucks would 
be eager to enter into such agreements as those 
proposed in Pennsylvania and by the Central 
Motor Bureau, because these agreements would 
enable the trucks to hand-pick cream traffic. 
Why the railroads should thus favor their rivals 
and make it easy for them to divert traffic away 
from the rails remains a mystery. 

As an indication of the truck attitude: A truck- 
ing company in the Middle West inadvertently per- 
mitted light-loading lamp chimneys to be included 
in an all-commodity hardware rate, but nearly suf- 
fered apoplexy when it was offered a truckload of 
lamp chimneys. Needless to say, the truck avoided 
hauling the chimneys—because few if any trucking 
companies are in the general transportation busi- 
ness, but only in the pick-and-choose heavy- 
loading, high-rated transportation business. Why 
should the railroads continue to encourage such 
hand-picking when rates based upon railroad costs 
will prevent it, and declare the trucks out of a very 
large part of the business they now move? 

The I. '‘C. C. has said in Docket 27387 that a 
transportation agency should not be permitted to 
make rates at less than cost in order to take traffic 
from a competitor. Trucks should not be immune 
to this rule—yet, so far, they are, aren’t they? The 
commission has said in its announcements in Dock- 
ets 28300 and 28310 that railroad classifications and 
rates are to be investigated and such rates and 
classifications prescribed as may be found to be 
justified. Another investigation has been announced ° 
of truck classifications only. 

Why should not the truck rates also be made the 
subject of a similar investigation? In particular, 
why does not the I. C. C. look into the thousands 
of below-cost quantity and truck-load back-haul 
rates which the trucks are employing to fill out 
return loadings? A large group of truck operators 
recently petitioned the I. C. C. to institute an in- 
quiry into rail and water 1. c. 1. merchandise classi- 
fications and rates in certain parts of official terri- 
tory, but the inquiry ought to go much further than 
that, and bring to light the sins of the truckers as 
well as those of their rivals. 
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what justification there has been for the management 
policies that have caused, or at least not prevented, this 
retrogression, and what changes in policies and organ- 
ization should be made to substitute progress for retro- 
gression. And we venture to suggest that the manage- 
ment of the industry will not solve its problems any 
better in future than it has been solving them during 
the last five years if it tries to do so by holding only 
an occasional meeting beginning at perhaps 10 a. m. 
and ending at 1 p. m. of the same day. 


The Record of the 


Streamliners 


On a following page the Railway Age records the de- 
tails of the first serious accident to a high-speed stream- 
liner train, an accident that, because of its heavy loss 
of life, ranks among the major railway wrecks of many 
years. And yet the facts available at this time indicate 
that it was not caused by any defect inherent in the 
equipment or track, or in the schedule on which the 
train was operating, but rather by vandals tampering 
with the track in a way that would have led to similar 
results with any other passenger train. This being the 
case, the streamliner was the victim rather than the 
cause of the disaster. 

Yet the fact that this accident involved a streamliner 
directs attention to the truly remarkable record that the 
large and growing fleet of high-speed light-weight 
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trains has already made and is adding to daily. A\I- 
though the first of these trains was placed in regular 
operation less than five years ago, some 67 of them 
are now in daily service in all parts of the country and 
at least 20 more are under construction. The trains 
now in service have already operated several million 
miles and are adding to the total at the rate of nearly 
50,000 miles daily. They are moving at schedules that 
were unthought of as recently as six years ago, with 
dependability and regularity that compare well with 
older schedules and equipment. And they are moving 
on tracks and structures that are essentially the same as 
those of a few years ago, except as to refinements in 
standards. 

That they have been built and are operated in such 
numbers at such greatly increased speeds over so many 
different railways is a truly remarkable tribute to the 
care and foresight of American railway officers and of 
American railway equipment builders. That they have 
carried millions of passengers safely at markedly higher 
speeds contributes still further to the achievement. And 
the accident of this week is such as to cast no reflection 
on this record, but rather to call attention to it. 

It is pertinent in this connection to mention that 
plans are already far advanced for presenting an ex- 
tensive review of the history of these new light-weight 
streamlined trains, both collectively and individually, 
in the Railway Age of October 14. In this issue we 
plan to give their records in their various aspects in a 
way that will show their achievements in opening a new 
era in railway transportation. 





Assuming that ultimately appropriate legislation will be 
passed, a serious problem will continue for railroads and 
railroad men. It lies in the growing and continuing com- 
petition of other forms of transportation: waterways, 
highways, pipe lines and airways. Should the law provide 
for equal competitive opportunities and be correctly ad- 
ministered, it will then be a question of what place the 
railroads can maintain in the competitive picture. They 
will have to afford just as good and as economical service 
as their competitors, and the maintenance of their inherent 
or natural advantages will depend on the elimination from 
their operations of all unjustified or arbitrary methods or 
expenses, of whatever nature or sort.... 

The question will be raised in any thoughtful mind 
whether railroads and railroad men will not have to face 
frankly and squarely the new competitive conditions and 
adapt their working arrangements, conditions and cost of 
service accordingly. If we acknowledge along with other 
industry that eight hours is a fair measure of a day’s 
work, can our industry successfully compete with other 
forms of transportation working and paying on that or a 
longer base, while many of our employees are paid on 
the 8-hour or mileage basis, whichever is the best, and 
frequently draw their day’s pay for work requiring much 
less than eight hours, with sometimes extra pay for 
arbitraries, all within the eight hour period? 

Viewing the competitive conditions facing railroad men, 





Wages and Working Conditions Are Part of the Railroads’ 
Competitive Handicaps 


From a message by President J. B. Hill of the L. & N. to employees of that company. 


is it wise to insist on standard wages regardless of the 
extent or conditions of service? Business on many branch 
lines and on many local trains is too thin to justify a 
standard of wages as high as on main lines or where 
traffic is dense. It therefore follows that service on the 
branch lines and local trains are discontinued, which might 
be continued if a lower cost of operation could be found. 
Men with no seniority elsewhere are permanently displaced. 
In the comparison of wages in 1926 and 1938 the average 
wage per employee had increased, yet many men have 
been forced permanently out of employment. Could a 
different policy, which would more nearly have adapted 
the wage to the work done, not have saved some jobs at 
rates satisfactory to the men now jobless and held busi- 
ness to the rails? 

Again, railroad employees must recognize that while 
there is a fixed sum from which wages can be paid, it is 
quite evident that if some of the group get more than 
their share for the work done, other groups must be penal- 
ized and receive less. In the case of the branch line man 
where service has been abandoned, or those at the bottom 
of the seniority list, they have been sacrificed to maintain 
the better conditions for others having seniority. 

The problem of railroad management and their em- 
ployees to hold traffic and maintain employment is a very 
real one. It will require frank discussion and understand- 
ing,.and cooperative, constructive effort to solve it. 

















Making Tomorrow's R. R. Boosters 


Are the railroads doing all they can to build respect for the industry 


in the minds of children — who will be tomorrow’s 
shippers, passengers and voters? 


By Page Nelson Price 
Assistant Editor, N: & W. Magazine 


The Norfolk & Western Is Spon- 

soring a Comprehensive Program 

to Awaken the Interest and Earn 

the Friendship of the Young 
People 


HE future of the railroads depends upon the atti- 

tude of our children. Consider the fact that one- 

third of the population of the United States (or 
42,000,000 persons) is of school age or younger. These 
children are the travelers and shippers of tomorrow. 
They are the citizens, the lawmakers, the public officials 
of tomorrow. What is done today to make young people 
aware of the railroads and their importance will de- 
termine the attitude of the country tomorrow toward the 
railroad industry. 

Young minds can be aroused to explore the fascinating 
story of railroading on their own account. The drama 
of nation-building, in which the railroads played so im- 
portant a part, appeals to youthful energies. Quickly 
do these young folks grasp the railroad facts when they 
are put before them. But are the railroads making the 
most of this opportunity to mold future public opinion? 
Are they doing all they can to build respect for the rail- 
road industry in the minds of young people? 


The Interest Already Exists—It Needs Only Be Fed 


That some railroads are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of this vast audience of young people is evident. 
They have set out to tell their story by making railroad- 





The 


ing and railway travel attractive to boys and girls. 
task is made infinitely easier because railroad operation 
holds a strong fascination for young and old alike. Chil- 
dren are definitely curious—they want to know how 
railroads are run, how tracks are built, how signals work, 
how trains are made up, what a locomotive looks like 


inside. This interest is attested by thousands of letters 
received by railway officers and employees, by the 
numerous transportation projects undertaken by schools 
on popular demand. 

It is to the advantage of the railroads—with an eye 
to the future—to see that the questions of these young 
people are answered, that their curiosity is nourished 
with clear and definite information concerning the work 
of the railroads and the means by which that work is 
done. Those railroads which realize the potentialities of 
the youthful audience, have begun to take advantage of 
the opportunity it offers for public relations work. Rail- 
way publicity departments are distributing material pre- 
pared especially for children. They are co-operating 
with teachers and school libraries. Exhibits of freight 
and passenger equipment have been made available so 
that young people might visit them. Children are con- 
ducted through railroad shops. Grammar school, high 
school and college students are furnished with material 

















to aid them in preparing debates and essays and _his- 
tories dealing specifically with the railroads. Booklets, 
maps, posters and photographs, illustrated lectures and 
movies are distributed to schools for use in preparing 
exhibits on railway transportation. Railroads which have 
undertaken to tell their story to young people have met 
with a response gratifying in its enthusiasm. 

Logically, the place to begin such a program is at 
home—with the railroad children themselves, with the 
sons and daughters of railroad employees. 


The N. & W. Has a Children’s Club 


Ten years ago this month the Norfolk & Western 
Railway took such a step. It began to build up a strong 
internal organization among its youngsters. This 
organization took the form of a club made up of chil- 
dren and relatives of Norfolk & Western employees. 
Today, with 5,000 members, this club represents a de- 
liberate, purposeful organization with definite aims and 
developments. In 10 years it has grown into one of 
the most active clubs of railroad boys and girls in the 
United States. The Norfolk & Western considers the 
young people of its railway “family” a definite asset— 
along with its powerful locomotives, its air-conditioned 





There Is a Separate Card Record of Each Member, Showing His 
Relationship to an N. & W. Employee 


trains, its reputation for prompt and efficient transporta- 
tion service. 

What purpose does this group of boys and girls serve? 
How is the club organized and how does it function. 
What is its value to the railroad? 


To answer the last question first, the Norfolk &- 


Western looks upon these young people as a force in 
molding the attitude of future generations, in bringing 
about a new understanding of railroad problems. 
Through railroad children, thousands of other young- 
sters can be reached. Furthermore, each club member 
is a staunch friend of the railroad. He talks the advan- 
tage of rail travel over other modes of transportation. 
Often these children secure passenger business. Wherever 
a club member goes he wears his club badge with the 
N. & W. monogram prominently displayed, thus adver- 
tising the railroad and its service. 

A children’s club also offers an unexcelled medium 
for personnel work and employee training. Many of 
these boys and girls will make up the coming generation 
of employees. The boys will some day become engi- 
neers, machinists, gang foremen, or executives of the 
railway. The girls will take over the duties of running 
a home for a railroad man. By creating a feeling of 


loyalty and pride, much has been done in training these 
future employees in efficiency and service. 

How is such a group of railroad children organized 
and how does it function? 
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The Postman Has Brought 50,000 Letters from N. & W. Youngsters 


The employee magazine offers perhaps the best 
medium for organizing the group because the magazine 
reaches out into railroad homes and comes to the em- 
ployee and his family with regularity. Through the 
magazine the activities of the young peoples’ club are 
best conducted and the interest of the children is more 
constantly maintained. When the Norfolk & Western 
Magazine proposed the organization of a club for young 
people, the response was enthusiastic. Within a year, 
the membership had grown to more than a thousand. It 
continued to increase steadily throughout the 10 years, 
so that today there are included in its 5,000 members 
young people from every state covered by the system, 
from large cities and small towns and rural districts, 
from many states outside Norfolk & Western territory, 
and from off-line agency points. Any boy or girl be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18 years, who has a relative in 
Norfolk & Western service, is eligible for membership 
in the group. After 18, the young people “graduate” 
= associate club where they may continue their club 
work, 


Magazine Used as a Meeting Ground 


On the Norfolk & Western the young people’s organ- 
ization is called “The Pocalier Club”—a composite word 





Wherever a Club Member Goes His Lapel Button Publicizes the 
N. & W. and Identifies the Youngster With It 


taken from the two words “Pocahontas” and “Cavalier,” 
names of two of the railway’s best-known pgqssenger 
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trains. Focusing points for the Club activities is to be 
found in the “family” magazine. Two or three pages 
of each issue are given over to the dissemination of club 
news, to establishing contact between club members, and 
to the publication of stories, drawings, poems and letters 
written by the children. A member of the magazine 
staff serves as club editor, and is known to the children 
as Nell Norwest. Centralizing and directing the work, 
she brings the members together from widely separated 
localities. The relationship between club editor and club 
members is made as personal as possible through visits 
and through correspondence. In 10 years, more than 
50.000 letters have poured into and out of the club 
editor’s office. Birthday and Christmas cards are mailed 
to each member, and a detailed record of every boy and 
girl is kept by the editor. 
In addition to promoting a spirit of loyalty to the 
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railroad, and in cultivating friendships among the rail- 
road children, the club gives members an opportunity 
for self-improvement and self-expression in the writing 
of stories, essays, poems, etc., many of which are pub- 
lished in the club section of the magazine each month. 
Attractive club badges worn by the members bear the 
Norfolk & Western monogram beneath a picture of Poca- 
hontas for the girls, and a picture of a Cavalier for the 
boys. 

Today 6,000 infants were born in the United States. 
This year 2,500,000 infants will be added to the ever- 
changing and ever-increasing “public” which the rail- 
roads will be called on to serve in a few more years. 
What an asset those children will be to the railroads a 
decade or two hence, if they grow up alert to the fascina- 
tion of railroading and in knowledge and appreciation of 
railroad accomplishment! 





The intelligent and forthright president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, Wendell 
Willkie, faced with tax-free and subsidized competi- 
tion by T. V. A. with his company’s properties in 
Tennessee, insisted that the government buy out 
these properties at somewhere near their fair value. 
He succeeded in this effort—to the extent of getting 
four-fifths of the value of these properties from the 
government as a purchase price. Title passed to 
T. V. A. at midnight, August 15, and on August 14 
a full-page advertisement, signed by Mr. Willkie, 
appeared in Tennessee newspapers, under the arrest- 
ing caption: 


TONIGHT AT MIDNIGHT 
We Hand Over Our Tennessee Electric Properties 
and a $2,800,000 Tax Problem 


In this advertisement, Mr. Willkie bade farewell 
to the people of Tennessee—calling attention to the 
fact that the properties now going to the government 
would be non-tax-yielding, and the other taxpayers of 
the state would have to provide the $2,800,000 in 
annual taxes that his companies had been paying. 
Continuing, he said in part: 

We have had to sell our electric properties and turn over 
a splendid organization to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and other governmental agencies because we could not stay 
in business and compete with virtually tax-free and heavily 
subsidized plants. 

We now turn over to government agencies, for about 
four-fifths of its real value, one of the finest public utility 
services in this or any other country . . . one representing 
private investments of about a hundred million dollars. 


Almost all the money we are receiving from this sale will 
be used to pay back the owners of the outstanding bonds 
and preferred stocks of The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany, at 100 cents on the dollar. A substantial percentage 
of these investors live in Tennessee. The common share- 
holders, principally The Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration, are taking all of the loss. 





Wendell Willkie’s Magnificent Dramatization‘of Utilities’ Plight 


To buy our properties, the municipalities are selling bonds 
largely tax-free and T. V. A. is selling government obliga- 
tions which, in addition, will be a lien upon the incomes of 
all of us. These tax-free municipal and federal securities 
will be owned largely outside Tennessee. As a result, much 
income which citizens of Tennessee received from our com- 
pany will no longer benefit this community. 

The incomes from all Tennessee Electric Power securities 
have, of course, been subject to taxation and have long 
helped to carry the costs of government. Whenever gov- 
ernment takes over a private business, not only does the 
public lose the benefit of taxes paid directly by the business 
but also the substantial taxes paid by the owners of its 
securities. 

To numerous friends and associates in Tennessee, many 
of whom have been most helpful and considerate, we are 
deeply indebted and very grateful. We wish them every 
success. Our hope is they will never be required to defend 
a business of their own against government subsidized 
competition. 


All of which is as fine a job of dramatizing the 
plight of an industry under socialistic attack as his- 
tory records. Yet the injustice and the folly of the 
government’s assault on the utilities is almost an act 
of generosity, by comparison with its persistent so- 
cialistic undermining of the railroads. (After all, 
the government charges something for the power 
it produces in competition with the privately-owned 
utilities, but it gives away the transportation its 
dams and locks provide—in competition with trans- 
portation service that privately-owned railroads are 
trying to sell.) 

The railroads constitute a Dreyfus case, while 
the utilities are, comparatively, only a man with 
an undeserved ticket for parking—yet this milder 
injustice has touched the sympathies of millions, 
while the vastly greater wrong goes unnoticed or 
unbelieved. Mr. Willkie, at the $75,000 a year he 
is reputed to receive, is a very great bargain for the 
security owners fortunate enough to have hired him. 

















California in the future, as records of the past 

indicate is inevitable, they will find the lines 
of the Southern Pacific in that area better fortified to 
resist their onslaught than they were in March, 1938, 
when the record-breaking floods early in that month 
brought disaster to many miles of this road through em- 
bankment washouts, slides, bridge failures, debris block- 
ades and general inundation. Millions of dollars had 
already been spent by the Southern Pacific over the years 
in protecting its lines in this territory against the ever- 
present hazard of floods, but out of the further lessons 
learned from the unprecedented experience of the latest 
disaster, it has now expended another 2% million dollars 
to rebuild or further strengthen many miles of its lines 
and numerous bridges to minimize the menace of flood 
waters. 

The additional line strengthening and improvement 
work carried out has included line relocations to more 
stable or higher ground; various forms of embankment 
protection, including heavy rip-rapping, concrete bank re- 
vetments and jetties to deflect or retard stream flow, chan- 
nel changes to direct menacing streams away from the 
tracks and to eliminate waterway openings; and the en- 
larging of many existing bridges and trestles, both ver- 
tically and laterally, by raising, extending or completely 
rebuilding them. From the standpoint of magnitude 
alone, the work that has been done is outstanding, but, 


W cei storms and floods return to Southern 


* All photograph captions refer to the drawings on pages 282 and 283. 


“In Soledad Canyon, Looking East from Point “F’, Within the First Week After the Flood of Early 
March, 1938, Showing Line Rehabilitation Already Well Under Way 


beyond that, it is of special interest in many respects 
because of the methods or types of construction em- 
ployed. 


Difficult Problems in Soledad Canyon 


The severity and extent of the storm in Southern 
California early in March, 1938, and what happened 
to the lines of the Southern Pacific in that territory 
are now history,** and will be referred to only as is 
necessary to indicate the purpose of the particular re- 
habilitation work done at various points. It should be re- 
called, however, that with a recorded five-day rainfall 
of 25 to 30 in. over the area affected, and peak flood 
stages and runoff in many rivers, streams and washes, 
the damage that ensued was unprecedented in the history 
of the Southern Pacific, affecting to varying degrees all 
of its many lines in lower California, including its three 
main lines extending from Los Angeles, eastward to 
El Paso, Tex., and westward? up the Coast line to San 
Francisco, and through the San Joaquin valley to Bakers- 
field and Oakland. 

Of these main lines, the lower end of the San Joaquin 
Valley route for a distance of approximately 125 miles 
west of Saugus was the most severely damaged. In this 
territory, the line crosses the Tehachapi mountains, 





** See Railway Age, March 12, 1938, page 452. 

+ The directions given in this article are Southern Pacific timetable 
directions, which are in most instances practically opposite magnetic 
directions, 
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ighe Challenge of Floods in 


Southern California 


How the Southern Pacific has strengthened many miles of lines and 
rebuilt many structures in this territory to prevent the 
recurrence of the disaster of March, 1938 


traversing the water shed of the Santa Clara river, and 
for several miles shares with the river the narrow wind- 
ing floor of a precipitous canyon, known as Soledad 
canyon. Within this canyon between the stations of 
Russ and Lang, for a distance of about four miles, the 
winding single-track line of the railroad, hemmed in by 
steep mountain slopes, lay almost at the water level on 
low fills, and crossed the river 11 times. . 

The Santa Clara river, which flows in a general 
westerly direction, toward the Pacific ocean, is normally 
a small mountain stream, but, fed by an extensive moun- 
tainous water shed with little vegetation, it is known to 
be one of the most ravaging of the many rivers in 
Southern California when at flood stage. While it has 
been a menace to the railroad line ever since this line 
was built in 1876, causing some damage almost yearly, 
its three previous most damaging flood stages were in 
1884, 1890 and 1914. After each of these floods, work 
was undertaken to strengthen parts of the line, but it 
was recognized that much of the line was still in a pre- 


In Soledad Canyon, Looking West from 
Point “G” Toward Tunnel No. 19 and 
the Eleventh Crossing, Showing Typical 
Damage in the Canyon as the Result of 
the March, 1938, Flood 


carious position, particularly through Soledad canyon, 
and only the extent of the work required and the great 
cost involved delayed the improvements that were known 
to be necessary to prevent further extensive damage in 
the event of a major flood. However, piecemeal im- 
provements were being made from time to time, and,.as 
a matter of fact, a sizable project of track raising and line 
revision within the canyon was well under way at the 
time the 1938 flood occurred. 


1l Bridges Affected in 3 Miles 


From records and observations, the flood in the Santa 
Clara river in 1938 was the most severe that has ever 
occurred. Supplementing the damage caused by the 


water itself, was that brought about by the vegetation, 
debris, logs and trees which were carried along by the 
flood waters from the water course, which had not been 
swept so thoroughly since the flood of 1914. While the 
damage to the line extended over a territory approxi- 
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Sketch Plan of a 412-Mile Section of the Southern Pacific Main Line in Soledad Canye 


mately 100 miles west of Lang, located at the lower end 
of Soledad canyon, the damage west of the Tehachapi 
mountains was slight as compared to that through the 
mountain section extending from Lang, west to Acton, a 


distance of approximately 22 miles. In this latter sec- 
tion, from Acton, at M. P. 426, to M. P. 330, a distance 
of four miles, the damage consisted of numerous side 
washes and the inundating of the track with rock and 
other debris carried down from steep side canyons. From 
M. P. 430 to Paris, a distance of five miles, the damage 
consisted of many severe side washes, complete wash- 
outs of the roadbed and the extensive accumulation of 
debris on the track. From Paris east to Russ, a distance 
of 11 mi., damage was relatively light, but from Russ to 
Lang, directly within the ‘canyon, a distance of four 
miles, the railroad, with the exception of a few short 
stretches, was so badly damaged that it was necessary 
to restore it almost in its entirety before train service 
could be resumed. Here, the roadbed was sidecut or 
’ completely washed away in successive stretches of 1,000 
ft. or more; bridges and culverts were blocked with logs 
and debris; piers and abutments were undermined and 
washed out, dropping girders into the streambed; and 
two tunnels were badly choked with sand and logs. Of 
the 11 bridges in this territory, only four were left on 
their foundations, and three of these were buried under 
sand and debris. The fourth bridge, known as the 
Eleventh crossing, was left standing in the dry because 
the river, in washing out 1,100 ft. of its approach fill to 
a maximum depth of 22 ft., had formed for itself an en- 
tirely new channel. 


Service Restored in 13 Days 


Following the flood in the Santa Clara River valley, 
the immediate problem of the railroad was the emer- 
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gency restoration of its line to service in minimum time. 


-How this was undertaken with a concentration of regu- 


lar track, bridge and building and telegraph and signal 
forces, supplemented by large special gangs, employing 
company as well as contractors’ equipment, has already 
been told. The first work required at many points was 
to put the river back into its normal channel. This was 
done largely by fleets of tractors with bulldozer attach- 
ments, used to throw up dams and levees of river sand. 
Later, this equipment was used effectively to build new 
roadway embankments. The steel bridges washed out 
were replaced by temporary trestles or by fills over metal 
or wood box culverts, while track reconstruction pro- 
gressed as rapidly as possible with large forces of track 
labor, supplemented by as much mechanical equipment 
as could be made available. Working to this program, 
through train service over the valley line was resumed 
on March 15, thirteen days after the emergency reha- 
bilitation. work had started. 


Line Raised Maximum of 17 Ft. 


However, the resumption of train service was not the 
end of the work in Soledad canyon, because it was recog- 
nized that it was neither practical nor economical to 
install and maintain a system of bridges in this territory 
that would be adequate to handle the flood flow in the 
Santa Clara river. Furthermore, the grade line here 
was so low that proper bank protection could not be pro- 
vided to prevent overflows and washouts. Therefore, 
before the temporary repair work was completed, it had 
been decided to continue the work of rebuilding the line 
in this territory, in a greatly strengthened position. In 
this major improvement work, a series of line changes 
were effected, extending over a distance of approximately 
14,000 ft., throwing the track to the north, as much as 


In Soledad Canyon, Look- 
ing East from Point “B”. 
Showing the Raised Track 
on the South Side of the 
Canyon, and a Section of 
Rail-Type Jetty 
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65 ft. at one point, and raising it a maximum of 17 ft. 
in its new location. This relocation of the line did not 
affect the ruling grade through the canyon, which was 
already in excess of 2 per cent, and, on the other hand, 
eliminated 205 deg. of curvature, including several 10- 
deg. curves. 

At the same time, and of the greatest importance, 
the new line, with accompanying channel changes, 
eliminated 10 of the former river crossings, leaving only 
one of these crossings—that nearest Lang. The bridge at 
this crossing, an 83-ft. deck plate girder span on con- 
crete abutments, which was not disturbed by the flood, 
was enlarged by the addition of a second 83-ft. deck 
plate girder span, doubling its water-carrying capacity. 

Constructing the new line also made it possible to 
separate grades between the line and Soledad Canyon 
road. This was effected by building a short piece of 
concrete tunnel section in cut and extending the road 
over it. It also required the building of a number of 
waterway openings beneath the track, including large 
concrete and corrugated pipe culverts, to take care of 
the flows from lateral water courses. One of the most 
interesting and effective of the openings provided under 
the new line was that to take care of the runoff from 
Agua Dulce canyon. Here, rather than construct an 
artificial opening through the new track embankment, the 
waterway channel was diverted to a tunnel cut through 
the hard native rock of a nearby bluff, where flood 
waters cannot undermine or otherwise damage the 
track structure. 

Aside from the feature of extending this opening 
through a tunnel in natural rock, both ends of the tunnel 
were faced with concrete head walls, and, in addition, the 
upstream end was equipped with flared concrete wing- 
walls to direct the water to the opening and to increase 










In Soledad Canyon, Look- 

ing East at “D” Through a 
Section of Channel Change 
No. 2, Showing a Section 
of the Concrete Bank Re- 
vetment Under Construc- | 
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wing the Track Relocation and Channel Changes Made, Eliminating Ten River Crossings 


its hydraulic efficiency when subject to a head. Further- 
more, a scrap rail grillage was installed over the upper 
end of the opening, at an angle of about 45 deg. with 
the floor of the tunnel, to afford a means for collecting 
debris where it can be removed readily, avoiding the 
hazard of a debris blockade forming within the tunnel 
itself. 


Tractors Used to Shift Track 


In the line change work, a number of completely new 
sections of track were built without the interference of 
traffic, but at other points long sections of track were 
moved laterally intact to their new locations under 
traffic. In these latter cases, which involved horizontal 
shifts of as much as 40 ft. and- changes in elevation up to 
9 ft., the track was first lifted out of its old bed by 
means of power jacks, and was then pulled laterally and 
upward onto its new embankment by means of tractors, 
with cable hitches around the rail. Three tractors were 
used in most of the track shifting work, spaced approxi- 
mately one rail length apart, and the individual pulls 
ranged from as little as 3 or 4 ft. to as much as 10 ft., 
depending upon conditions encountered and the care 
necessary to prevent the kinking of the rails. 

In most of the track raising under traffic the fill ma- 
terial was dumped from trucks along the ends of the 
ties, and was then pushed under the track by tractor-bull- 
dozers as the track was held in a raised position by means 
of power jacks. As soon as sufficient material was 


pushed beneath the ties to effect a raise of 12 to 14 in., 
the power jacks were moved ahead progressively, while 
large groups of men with shovels filled in beneath the 
center of the track as necessary and worked the ma- 
terial uniformly beneath the ties. 


By successive lifts 
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of this character, made at intervals sufficiently far apart 
to permit the consolidation of each lift under traffic, 
the track was finally brought to its new sub-grade level 
and was ballasted with 8 in. of crushed rock. 

All new track was laid with either 112-lb. or 131-Ib. 
rail, the heavier section being employed on curves, and 





In Soledad Canyon, Looking East from Point “A” Toward Tunnel 
No. 17/2, Showing a Section of the Thousands of Feet of Rail-Type 
Jetties Installed in the Canyon 


was provided with creosoted ties. On tangent track, all ties 
were fitted with double-shoulder tie plates, but on all 
curves they were equipped with Southern Pacific stand- 
ard gage plates. Much of the stone ballast for the new 
line was salvaged from the old line. Where the extent 
of the alinement change was not great and there was little 
change in the elevation of the track, the old ballast was 
pushed to a position along the relocated track by means 
of the tractor-bulldozers, and from here was shoveled 
between the ties. Where the shift in alinement was con- 
siderable, or where the character of the intervening 
ground was such as to make this practice impracticable, 
the old ballast was transferred to the relocated track in 
carryalls and was then placed by bulldozers and shovels. 


Effective Channel Changes 


The four channel changes through Soledad canyon 
were one of the most important and effective phases of 
the improvement, in that they made it possible to con- 
struct the relocated line entirely on one side of the river, 
eliminating 10 of the former bridge crossings. This 
work, in itself, including the enlargement of a former 
channel change between the old Seventh and Eighth 
crossings, required the excavation and removal of ap- 
proximately 250,000 cu. yd. of material, practically all 
of which was done by means of tractor-bulldozers and 
tractor-mounted cranes equipped with clamshell or 
drag-line buckets. 

A feature of the channel change work, which, of neces- 
sity at several points confined the new channel rather 
closely between the railroad embankment and the adja- 
cent canyon bluffs, was the provision throughout several 
thousand feet of these changes of a concrete slab revet- 
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ment over the channel slope adjacent to the track. These 
revetments, which are essentially concrete blankets, pav- 
ing the channel slopes, consist essentially of a poured- 
in-place slab, 4 in. thick, reinforced by means of second- 
hand rails on 4-ft. centers, a fabric of heavy, 1%-in. 
mesh released from refrigerator car bunkers, and a few 
y-in. round reinforcing bars. 

In constructing these revetments, the reinforcing rails, 
usually in 33-ft. lengths and of 75- to 90-lb. section, were 
driven into the ground to refusal, inside the toe of the 
embankment slope, this being done by means of a crawler- 
mounted tractor equipped with a compressor and pile- 
driving rig. When these were in place, their lower ends, 
to a depth of at least 2 ft. below the bed of the river, 
were embedded in a continuous low concrete retaining 
wall, extended to a height of 2 to 4 ft., or more, as 
necessary, to the line of the embankment slope. At this 
point, the rails were heated by acetylene torches and 
were bent backward to fit the angle of the slope, usually 
11%4 to 1. Where necessary to provide a wall of suitable 
height, the rails were extended in kind, employing second- 
hand angle bar splices, and, where required, irregularities 
in the natural embankment slope were filled up to the 
bases of the rails with stone, topped with fine material, 
to provide a bottom form for the concrete slab. With 
the rails in place and the reinforcing mesh securely 





In Soledad Canyon, Looking West from Point “E”, Showing Channel 
‘Change No. 4 Between the Old Tenth Crossing and Tunnel No. 18 


wired in position in the plane of their top faces, the con- 
crete was prepared by and chuted directly into place from 
a mixer located on top of the embankment. In this 
type of revetment the railroad feels that it has not only 
provided positive protection for its track embankment, 
but also that, from the standpoint of hydraulics, the 
smooth surface of the revetment will have a distinct 
bearing upon the volume of water that can be handled 
through the channel in a given period. 


Rail Jetties Built 


At many locations along the relocated line less subject 
to the threat of embankment wash than where the con- 
crete revetments were installed, long sections of rail 
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jetties or fences were built, both to retard flow and to 
promote the settlement of material carried by the water, 
rather than scour. These jetties are generally of two 
types—one more substantial than the other for use where 
conditions appear to be particularly threatening. The 
simpler type consists essentially of a single row of second- 
hand rails driven into the ground to a depth of 15 to 23 





In Soledad Canyon, Looking East from Point “C’” Over a New Sec- 
tion of Line Built and Through Channel Change No. 2 


ft., forming a framework at least 10 ft. high, to the face 
of which are fixed 4 or 5 horizontal lines of 34-in. scrap 
cable and a solid face of scrap refrigerator car bunker 
netting. 

The rails, usually of 75- to 90-Ib. section, are spaced 
6 ft. center to center, while the lines of cable are spaced 
approximately equal distances apart over a height of 7 ft. 
1] in., and are fastened to the rails by means of U-bolts. 
This spacing of the rails and cables is sufficiently close to 
give great strength to the fence, and, at the same time, 
is the most suitable for the standard size pieces of mesh 
available, (6 ft. 3 in. by 7 ft. 11 in.), which are wired 
securely to both the cables and the rails. A special feature 
of this fence is that it is installed in a trench and faced 
below the ground level with two or three 4-in. by 12-in. 
creosoted planks, set on edge, to prevent undermining or 
scour. Following the installation of the rails and the toe 
boards, the trench is back-filled with rip-rap, as required. 

The still more substantial type of fence or jetty is 
similar to that already described, except that it is tied 
to and braced by a second line of rails driven securely 
into the ground, 734 ft. to the rear. In this second line, 
made up usually of scrap, 62-lb. rails, the rails are 
located directly behind each alternate face rail. From 
each of the brace rails, sections of scrap rails, acting as 
struts or braces, extend three ways—to the face rail 
directly ahead of it, and diagonally to the face rail im- 
mediately each side, thus tying the entire fence together 
in a truss-like formation. In some cases, adding further 
to the stability of the jetty, the space between the two 
lines of rails is partially filled with rip-rap. 

The purpose of these fences, as already stated, is not 
to prevent the passage of water, but rather to retard 
its flow to the point where the settlement of solids, rather 
than scour, will take place behind it. Where used in 
conjunction with rip-rapped slopes, it has the added func- 
tion of preventing the undermining and eventual disloca- 
tion of the rip-rap. 
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While the line improvement work within Soledad 
canyon was the largest single project which has been 
carried out by the Southern Pacific in Southern Cali- 
fornia to strengthen its lines against flood conditions, 
costing in itself approximately $660,000, it was by no 
means the only important project of this character 
carried out. In fact, wherever serious damage occurred, 
a careful survey was made of the conditions causing the 
damage and attempts were made to so reconstruct as to 
avoid similar damage in the future. This resulted in the 
enlarging or complete rebuilding of numerous bridges to 
provide larger waterways, and, also, the rebuilding of 
many bridge piers and abutments at deeper levels and 
with more secure anchorage to prevent their being dis- 
lodged or otherwise damaged by subsequent floods. For 
example, north of the Soledad canyon work, in the 
Tehachapi mountains, three bridges over Tehachapi 
creek, seriously damaged by the flood, were replaced with 
heavier and longer steel girders on new concrete abut- 
ments. Directly within the city of Los Angeles itself, 
the road’s important double-track Dayton Avenue bridge 
over the Los Angeles river, consisting of three 100-ft. 
girder spans, two of which were lost with the failure of 
a pier, was completely rebuilt as a two-span structure, 
employing a new 385-ft. continuous through plate girder 
and a single streamlined center pier. 

Further down the Los Angeles river near Southgate, 
on the Santa Ana branch, a two-span structure, consist- 
ing of two 157-ft. 6-in. steel, pin-connected truss spans 
on concrete abutments and center pier, was completely re- 
built to provide a larger waterway opening. Here, the 
flood waters were sufficiently thigh and forceful to wash 
the spans from their foundations and to damage them 
seriously as they were carried downstream. Beyond 
economical reclamation, these spans were cut up and 
scrapped, and were replaced by a complete new structure 
on a higher grade line, consisting of two 116-ft. truss 
spans and two 98-ft. through girder spans, given support 
on new concrete abutments and piers founded on timber 
piles. 

The east approach to the Santa Ana river bridge at 
Colton, on the main line to Yuma, Ariz., an open-deck 
trestle, 705 ft. long, 315 ft. of which was washed out, 
was entirely replaced as a pile trestle with wider openings 
between bents. At another point on this line, near 
Guasti, a 22-ft. ballast-deck bridge on concrete abutments, 
was replaced with a 58-ft. girder span, the abutments 
and approach embankments having been washed out due - 
to the insufficient opening provided by the original struc- 
ture. At Beaumont, a trestle opening 25 ft. long, which 
had suffered similar damage as the result of providing 
an insufficient waterway opening, was replaced with a 
58-ft. through girder span on concrete abutments, founded 
on steel rail piles, and at still another point on the Yuma 
line, near Etiwa, a 30-ft. ballast-deck trestle, washed out, 
was rebuilt in kind but doubled in length. 


Much Work on Branch Lines 


Similar bridge improvement work to enlarge openings 
and strengthen substructures was carried out on other 
branch lines. For example, the 585-ft. open-deck trestle 
crossing of the Santa Ana branch over the Santa Ana 
river, near West Orange, all of which was swept away 
by the flood because of obstructed openings, has been re- 
placed by three 100-ft. through trusses and two 5/7-ft. 
girders, at a higher level than the original structure and 
carried on timber-pile-supported concrete abutments and 
piers. Further, on the Tustin branch, the 1,620-ft. cross- 
ing of the Santa Ana river, consisting of 1,450 ft. of 
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open-deck trestle, one 120-ft. through riveted truss span 
and two 25-ft. steel I-beam spans, was badly damaged by 
the shifting course of the flood waters in this river, and 
was subsequently repaired and enlarged by the addition 
of a 120-ft. steel truss span. At another point. on the 
Tustin branch, near McPherson, a 300-ft. open-deck 
trestle over San Diego creek, a portion of which was 
washed out due to drift accumulation and water pressure, 
was replaced in part by three 40-ft. deck plate girder 
spans on pile piers. 

On the Santa Paula branch, near Buckham, a 199-ft. 
ballast-deck trestle, 90 ft. of which was destroyed, has 
been replaced with one 82-ft. and one 70-ft. through 
girder spans on concrete abutments and piers supported 
on rail piles, and on the Duarte branch, near Sunny 
Slope, where a 130-ft. section of a 272-ft. open-deck 
trestle over Eaton Canyon wash was destroyed, the 
situation has been improved greatly by the erection of a 
58-ft. girder span over a concrete flume channel con- 
structed by flood control authorities. 

Supplementing the extensive work which has been 
done in enlarging bridge openings where there was evi- 
dence of insufficient openings before to handle the peak 
flood conditions, many individual piers and abutments 
have been rebuilt or strengthened, and given a footing 
protection of heavy rip-rap, at places confined by scrap 
rails driven into the stream bed. In addition, many 
miles of embankment have been given new or additional 
rip-rap protection. 

The major part of all of this work, with the notable 
exception of the line change grading and channel changes 
in Soledad canyon, which were carried out under con- 
tract, has been done by the regular track and bridge and 
building forces of the Southern Pacific. All of the work 
has been carried out under the general direction of W. 
H. Kirkbride, chief engineer of the Pacific lines of the 
Southern Pacific, and his staff. 


Senator Reed Analyzes 


Transportation Problem 


ENATOR CLYDE REED from Kansas—a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and long an able student of transportation 

questions—-recently wrote a letter to President Vesecky 
of the National Farmers’ Union in which he analyzed the 
competitive transportation situation. He has given us his 
permission to quote extracts from this letter which we 
do as follows (emphasis supplied) : 

“We have a surplus of transportation facilities in the 
United States. We are trying to work out a national 
program of utilization of each type of transportation, i.e., 
railroad, highway, water—according to the economic 
value and efficiency of each. There is no attempt being 
made to stifle any form of transportation for the benefit 
of any other form of transportation. 

“Regulation of transportation rates may or may not 
be a wise policy, but at least it is the policy which has 
been adopted for both railroad and highway transporta- 
tion. The railroads maintain their own right-of-way upon 
which they operate. The highway users pay taxes of 
various kinds which go to the construction and upkeep 
of the highway. Whether the amount paid is adequate or 
inadequate, is a matter of controversy, but at least it is 
a substantial sum. (S..2009 provides for an investigation 
of transportation subsidies out of the public treasury, to 
be made by a body appointed by the President. ) 

“Tt is inconsistent and illogical to strictly regulate the 
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rates of two out of the three competing forms of trans- 
portation, and leave the other form unregulated. Either 
the waterways will be regulated comparably—so far as 
its character will permit—with that of the railroads and 
the highways, or regulation upon these latter forms of 
transportation will be relaxed, in which event that would 
probably put the inland waterway carriers out of busi- 
ness. At least the majority of inland waterway carriers 
who were before our Committee, or who talked to me 
personally, were of this opinion. I am not including in 
this statement the largest users of the inland waterways. 





Principal Waterway Users Are Big Corporations 


“By far the greatest amount of tonnage movement is 
that of iron, steel and coal on the Ohio river; petroleum 
and its products, cement and steel upon the inland water- 
ways generally. These commodities are usually moved by 
great corporations who own their own boats and are 
therefore private carriers of their own commodities and 
not subject to regulation under existing law. 

“At the present time the great bulk of those commod- 
ities which comprise a very great proportion of the total 
tonnage are sold upon a delivered price, based upon rail- 
road freight rates. In other words, these great corpora- 
tions get the largest benefit from expenditures made 
out of the public treasury for the improvement of the 
inland waterways. 

“There were brought to our attention a. few instances 
where it was alleged that the grain farmers received some 
benefit from the lower charge for transportation on the 
inland waterways. (Inland water transportation is not 
low cost transportation. It is high cost transportation 
—the highest cost in fact of any form of transportation. 
It is low charge transportation, only because the dif- 
ference between the cost and the charge is paid out 
of the public treasury.) These were corn farmers and 
the examples offered were confined to a very few points 
in Illinois and Iowa. Even so, the Senators from both 
Illinois and Iowa favored regulation of the river rates, 
both in justice to the common carriers on the rivers and 
to the other forms of transportation. In fact, after four 
days debate S. 2009 passed the Senate with a vote of 
70 for; 6 against. 

“In not a single case has it ever been shown that the 
wheat farmer has received a particle of benefit from 
inland water transportation. I do not mean to say that it 
would not be possible to develop a system where he 
might get some benefit, but the fact remains that it has 
not been done yet, and will not be done so long as 
wheat is sold on the basis of the primary market price, 
less the freight rate from the country point to the terminal 
market. 

“T have no doubt that elevator operators may have 
received limited benefits from this source, in fact, I know 
they have, but so far as I know, no part of that benefit 
has been given to the farmer. Possibly, if the elevators 
shipping grain by barges were owned by a co-operative, 
the farmer members might indirectly receive a benefit, 
but under the present system there is no way for the 
farmer to benefit by the lower rate paid by the elevator 
shipper of grain, or of farm implements. In this latter 
class of cases, the price would still be fixed upon the 
railroad rates, and either the manufacturer or the dealer 
would pocket the difference. 

“T do not want to be understood as saying that it 
would be impossible for this situation to be changed to 
some extent over a long period‘of years. But I am rea- 
sonably certain that it cannot come quickly nor in a large 
degree, nor ever affect the great mass of farmers unless 
(Continued on page 288) 























L. & N. E. Covered Hopper Cars 
for Cement Handling 


Twin-hopper design, built by A. C. F,, is of welded construction 
and is capable of dumping 78-ton load in 
22 minutes 


URING the last 24 months, the Lehigh & New 
D England has placed in cement-transportation serv- 

ice 175 cars of the type shown in the illustration 
which were built by the American Car and Foundry 
Company. These cars have contributed materially to 
an increase in the cement tonnage handled by the road. 
They have met with the approval of shippers and con- 
signees served by this equipment, especially contractors 
using the cars in connection with the construction of 
large concrete projects, such as dams, highways, bridges, 
piers, etc., because of the ease and economy: with which 
the cars can be loaded and unloaded. 

This type of car is also adapted to the handling of 
other bulk commodities such as sand, lime, dolomite, 
carbon black, solid chemicals, paint pigment, wood flour, 
Fuller’s earth, powdered coal, etc. With a lading of 
400 barrels of cement per car, the cars can be unloaded 
into the ordinary track hopper in approximately 60 
minutes and into the usual single-screw conveyor un- 
loader in about two hours. In one instance, a car of 
this type was unloaded into a chute leading to a floating 
barge in 22 minutes using all four gates simultaneously. 
The amount of cement discharged in this instance was 78 
short tons. 

An outstanding feature of these cars is the use of 
fusion-welded butt joints wherever the lading comes into 











L. & N. E. cement car, 
built by American Car & 
Foundry, which has a 
capacity of 78 tons. It 
is of the twin hopper type 
with four hopper gates 
and has a covered roof 
with 10 hatch openings 


contact with the inside surfaces of the hopper sheets, 
thereby eliminating projections such as rivet heads, weld 
beads, or projections of any kind which tend to slow 
up or even stop the discharge of lading from a hopper. 
Further, to prevent any such happening, all weld beads 
in contact with the lading are ground off flush with the 
plate surface. 


Description of the Cars 


These cars are of the twin-hopper type with four 
sliding gate-valve type outlets and a roof with 10 water- 
tight hatches for loading. The general design of the 
hoppers follows the typical construction of a coal hop- 
per, except that this car has a center partition sheet 
across the car at the cross ridge, and the gate-valve type 
outlets. The material used is open-hearth steel, except 
that plates 44 in. and under are copper-bearing steel. 

The end floor sheets and the outside hopper sheets 
slope at 50 deg. and the cross-ridge sheets slope at 60 
deg. from the horizontal. 

The side construction consists of 34g-in. sheets; 6-in. 
by 3%4-in. by 3%-in. side-sill angles and 4-in., 10.3-Ib. 
Z side plates. The side posts are %g-in. U-shaped press- 
ings welded to the outside of the side sheets. A 9-in. 


15-lb. channel on the outside of the side sheets forms the 











bolster posts. The center sills consist of two, 13-in., 35- 
lb. channels with a 3-in. cover plate extending from 
striking casting to striking casting. 

The bolster is of web-plate and chord-angle construc- 
tion with top and bottom cover plates. The web plate 
does not extend to the floor plate as in typical car con- 
struction. The end floor sheets are supported over the 
bolsters by vertical angles at the center, connected to the 
bolster, and extending to a 3%-in. plate bent to fit the 
slope of the floor sheets and extending the full width 
of the car. This plate is further supported at the side 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of L. & N. E. Cement Cars 
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by a large vertical ™%4-in. gusset plate extending to the 
top of the bolster and riveted to the bolster post forming 
a rigid construction at this point. 

The end floor sheets are also supported and reinforced 
by angles extending from the roof down the slope of the 
sheets to the center of the sill in two pieces. They are 
welded to the floor sheets and riveted to the center sills 
and angles over the bolsters. Two intermediate angle 
stiffeners are welded to the underside of the floor sheets 
and extend from the 3£-in. transverse plate stiffener to 
a point level with the center sill. 

A %-in.-plate longitudinal hood covers the center sills 
between the floor sheets and the cross-ridge sheets. All 
fabrication in the interior of the car, 3 in. below the 
eaves, is arc welded with welds finished to a smooth 
surface so as to prevent lading from adhering to it. 

The roof consists of No. 11 gage copper-bearing steel 
sheets riveted to angle carlines. Hatch door openings, 
3 ft. by 3 ft., are spaced equally, five on each side of the 
longitudinal center line of the car. Hatch frames of 
‘84 4-in. copper-bearing steel, 514 in. high, are provided 
with hinged covers of No. 11 gage copper-bearing steel. 
Asphaltum paper is applied to all roof joints to insure a 
water-tight roof. Hatch-door locking bars extend the 
full length of the car on each side. Each bar is locked at 
both ends of the car between two end doors with a seal- 
pin arrangement. The bars have sufficient tension in the 
arms to insure a door being held water-tight. 

Enterprise cast-steel frames and gates are welded to 
each hopper outlet. The lowest point of the frame is 9 
in. above the top of the rail. 

The 70-ton trucks are A. A. R. double-truss type with 
cast-steel integral-box side frames and bolsters. They 
are fitted with coil-elliptic springs and chilled-iron car 
wheels. The cars are equipped with AB brakes fur- 
nished by Westinghouse. One of these cars is a part of 
the railroad exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 





THIS YEAR MARKs the close of a quarter century of electric 
operation on the Norfolk & Western’s Pocahontas zone. It is 


estimated by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
‘which equipped the electric locomotives operated over the 200- 
miles of electrified track in the territory, -that since the change- 
over in 1914 the fleet of 16 locomotives has hauled more than 
270,000,000 tons of bituminous coal eastward,—enough to -heat... 
every house and office building in the United States for an 
entire year. 
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Senator Reed Analyzes 
Transportation Problem 
(Continued from page 286) 


we can change our whole system of grain marketing and 
of the method of handling articles which farmers buy. 

“TI know C. E. Childe of Omaha very well. I know 
Cleveland A. Newton of St. Louis quite well. Both are 
in the employ of the Mississippi Valley Association which 
is a glorified Chamber of Commerce. Both are able men. 
They perform in precisely the same way that other 
lobbyists of their kind perform, and attempt to use farm 
organizations in their appeal to Congress, because in 
and of themselves they have little appeal. Washing- 
ton, the Capitol Building and the offices of members of 
Congress are over-run by their kind. Committees and 
individual members listen to them, but we desire that 
they appear in their true form and not as representatives 
of farm organizations. As a matter of fact, neither of 
these two men, nor any of their kind of people ever do 
anything, or attempt to do anything, actually, for the 
farmer. To them the farmer and his organization are 
pawns in their game, which is a game played mainly 
by Chambers of Commerce from cities who are much 
more interested in the great corporations whose ton- 
nage I have described. These corporations, through 
their ramifications reach into the Chambers of Com- 
merce and such organizations as the Mississippi Valley 
Association. 

“T have no prejudice against Chambers of Commerce. 
I am a very active member of the one at home, but when 
they come to me as a Senator or to my Committee, I 
want them to speak for the people they actually repre- 
sent, and not undertake to speak for people who they 
never have represented, and with whose best interests 
they have little concern. 

“T think I know something about the transportation 
problem of the country. I think I know something about 
the farm problem, taken as a whole, and the way trans- 
portation costs affect the farmer. Certainly, I ought to 
know after all the years I have represented farm or- 
ganizations in transportation cases, sometimes being paid 
and sometimes actually spending more money for ex- 
penses than the Farm Organizations have available. 


Waterway Lobbyists Have No Love for Farmers 


“T want to help establish a sound transportation policy 
for the country. If Ii get a bit weary of the special 
pleaders who so frequently appear here under false pre- 
tenses, or at least, in a false guise, it is because there are 
so many of them. It is my business to listen to people, 
and I do so, including these lobbyists, but I want them 
to be open and frank and candid about whom they repre- 
sent. 

“We are trying to co-ordinate the railroads, the high- 
ways and waterways, so each form of transportation may 
be efficiently and economically utilized. The final vote in 
the Senate on the passage of this bill after full debate for 
four days, is eloquent testimony as to whether we were 
successful. 

“So far as waterway regulation is concerned, there is 
little if any difference between the Senate bill and the 
House Bill. To me, it is the height of impertinence that 
these men should ask accredited representatives and lead- 
ers of Farm Organizations to pull their chestnuts out o! 
the fire. They have no more genuine concern about the 
general» welfare of the farmer than I have about the 
copper mine operators of Arizona.” 
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Looking West Over the Site of the Wreck Showing Cars Piled in the Humboldt River 


“City of San Francisco’ Derailed 





Vandals move rails to hurl cars in Humboldt River near Harney, Nev., 
killing 23 and injuring 119 persons 


speed train since their inauguration in 1934 oc- 

curred at 8:33 p. m., Pacific time, on August 12 
about 1144 miles east of Harney, Nev., on the Southern 
Pacific, when vandals moved a rail out of position, derail- 
ing the westbound 17-car Streamliner “City of San Fran- 
cisco” and causing it to plow through a 160-ft. truss 
bridge into the Humboldt river. Twenty-three persons 
were killed, including 9 passengers and 14 members of 
the crew, while 119 persons were injured. 

Immediately following the accident, it was found that 
an angle bar had been removed and the end of one rail 
moved four inches toward the center of the track, in 
which position it was respiked and covered with weeds. 
In doing this, the rail bonds had not been broken, so 
that the signals gave no indication of danger. At the 
same time, two lining bars were found near the accident. 
Because of these circumstances, the coroner, Roy S. 
Harris, of Eureka County, Nev., rendered a verdict that 
“the 23 people came to their death by train accident, and 
to the best of our belief and judgment the wreck was 
caused by a misplaced rail, misplaced by person or per- 
sons unknown.” As a result of this evidence and the 
belief that some one familiar with railroad operation had 
moved the rail, federal and state police began a search 
tor the vandals. One person sought was implicated in a 


ie first major derailment of a light weight high- 
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derailment in Washington several years ago and was sus- 
pected of complicity in a derailment near Carlin, Nev., 
a year ago. The Southern Pacific has posted a reward 
of $5000 for information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the person or persons responsible for the wreck. 

This streamliner, carrying 194 persons, left Chicago 
on the evening of August 11 and was taken over by the 
Southern Pacific at Ogden, Utah, 270 miles east of the 
accident, for operation over its lines to San Francisco. 
In compliance with operating restrictions, it slowed down 
to 60 m.p.h. for the bridge and the curves leading to 
and away from it. Although the rail that was moved 
was 165 ft. east of the bridge, the three power units, 
the baggage-dormitory car, the coach and the diner- 
kitchen passed over the bridge. The power units came 
to rest in an upright position about 1,000 ft. beyond the 
bridge and still coupled, with the first unit on the track, 
the second slightly to the left of the track and the third 
several feet to the left of the track with its rear end 
down the embankment. 

The baggage dormitory car and coach were thrown on 
their sides and down the embankment about 25 and 35 
ft. respectively. The diner-kitchen broke loose from 
these cars and landed upside down, with one end resting 
on the track and the other down the embankment. It is 
believed that the diner was on the bridge when it col- 
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lapsed, but that the momentum of the car carried it 
almost beyond the river and to the left of the approach. 
The impact with the bridge practically demolished this 
car. When the bridge fell, the club car, in which six 
passengers were killed, and three sleeping cars, piled up 
in the river, while the fourth sleeping car stopped up- 
right with its forward end tangled in the bridge. The 
fifth sleeping car. came to rest upright a few feet to the 
left of the track and also tangled in the bridge, while 
the sixth stopped upright on the track with its head 
trucks derailed. The remaining three cars of the train 
were not derailed. 


Damage to Equipment and Track 


Although the first six units of the train continued 
about 1,000 ft. after derailing and three turned over, 
relatively little damage occurred to this equipment. The 
most severely damaged cars were the diner, the club car 
and the three sleeping cars which were thrown against 
the steel bridge and its abutment before piling upon each 
other. Approximately 1,000 ft. of track will have to be 
entirely rebuilt, as will also the steel bridge, which was 
entirely destroyed. 

There were no unusual operating conditions applicable 
in this territory and the train was proceeding at per- 
missible speed. The accident occurred in the “paired 
track” territory, wherein westbound trains are operated 
over Southern Pacific tracks and eastbound trains over 
those of the Western Pacific. It is automatic block 
signal territory. 

This train, the second “City of San Francisco,” was 
placed in service by the Union Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific and the Chicago & North Western between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco on January 2, 1938, and since 
has covered more than 429,000 miles. 

Immediately after the accident, efforts were made to 
restore the service of the streamliner. A train consisting 
of two extra Diesel-electric power units maintained by 
these roads and standard equipment was assembled and 
placed in service at Chicago on August 17, with the 
result that only one trip was lost, that scheduled to leave 
San Francisco on August 14. 

At the same time, negotiations were begun with other 
railroads for the loan of light-weight, streamlined cars 
that could be used as the City of San Francisco while 
its damaged cars are being repaired and the cars that 
were not damaged are being inspected. 
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Trucks Give 
Flexible Operation 


TARTING some years ago with a few sma! 
= branch lines in Kansas, the Missouri Pacific has 

built up a comprehensive rail-highway co-ordina- 
tion system in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Lou- 
isiana. In the first three states, 42 trucks are in opera- 
tion, covering 2,531 highway route miles and more than 
5,000 truck miles daily. This portion of the co-ordinated 
service is in charge of the general superintendent of 
transportation, and is operated under lease by the Co- 
lumbia Terminals Company. 

The Louisiana operation, started about a year ago, 
consists of seven trucks operating 406 highway route 
miles daily. It is in charge of the railway’s general mer- 
chandise agent at Houston, Texas, and the trucks are 
operated under lease by W. A. Smith Company of 
Houston. 

Both systems are based upon the dispatching of 1. c. 1. 
traffic by train from the principal merchandise producing 
centers to strategic transfer points. These transfer sta- 
tions also serve as assembly points to which merchandise 
moving in the opposite direction is brought by trucks 
from neighboring stations and loaded into cars for ship- 
ment by rail. In actual.operating practice, it has been 
demonstrated that from 24 to 48 hours are saved in the 
delivery of merchandise by this means. As a result of 
this improved service, merchandise traffic on the M. P. 
has shown a definite upward trend. 


The Northern Operations 


The co-ordinated operations in the northern section 
consist of 35 routes in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
The Columbia Terminals Company provides the equip- 
ment and drivers for these routes in accordance with the 
traffic demands. The tractor semi-trailer units in this 
service handle a pay-load of 12,000 lb., while the trucks 
handle 8,000 lb. The fleet of 42 units covered 1,414,822 
miles in co-ordinated service in 1938. The truck drivers, 
although employed by Columbia, are thoroughly con- 
versant with the Booster Club system of employee solici- 
tation widely used by the Missouri Pacific, and form a 
staff of alert freight solicitors as well as merely operating 
the trucks. 

The routes and highway mileages on the northern 
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The Missouri Pacific Has Built Up a Large Rail-Highway Co-Ordinated Service 


system, as shown on the accompanying map, are as 
follows: 
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It will be noted that these truck routes fan out from 
certain designated concentration and distribution points. 
Some of these are sizeable cities; others, for example, 
Durand, Kan., are merely villages, but important railway 
junction points. Further, it may be noted that the 
routes vary between 24 and 128 miles, indicating the 
diversity of uses to which the trucks are put. Many of 
these routes parallel the railway, either the main lines 
or the branches. Others, because of highway conditions, 
leave the line of the railway for considerable distances. 
Still others go cross- -country from one branch line to 
another or from the main line to a parallel branch, pass- 
ing through many towns not served by the M. P. rails. 
This straying from the parent railway, however, is merely 
a matter of operating convenience and in no case do the 
trucks pick up or deliver freight at towns not served by 
the M. P. rails. 

The development of subsidiary truck lines in Louisiana 


is still in the formative stage. Nevertheless, in the first 
year of operation, these routes have been built up to an 
average of about 27,000 truck miles per month, and ar- 
rangements for still further expansion are being made. 

The present routes are: Port Barre-Franklin, 71 miles; 
Opelousas-Franklin, 73 miles; Kinder-Baton Rouge, 95 
miles; and Baton Rouge-De Quincy, 128 miles. 


Communieation... 


Narrow R. R. Selfishness 
Drives Trattic to Trucks 


LouIsvILLE, Ky. 
To THE Epiror: 


Here is another neat example of the way in which railroad 
management drives business to the trucks: 

A small shipper, having no traffic manager, presents a 260 
pound shipment destined to a point in Texas to an initial line in 
Kentucky, on an open bill of lading trusting this railroad to 
forward via the quickest and best route. The originating line 
has a choice of three gateways to deliver this shipment to a 
connecting line for forwarding to Texas. Via gateway A the 
shipment will be delivered at customer’s door early afternoon 
of the second day: or about six hours slower than first class mail. 
Via gateway B the shipment will be delivered on the third morn- 
ing. Via gateway C fourth morning delivery will be effected. 

Routing via gateway A gives shortest haul and smallest divi- 
sion of earnings to initial line, via gateway B revenue is greater 
and via gateway C revenue is at its maximum. 

Under 80-year-old long-haul maximum revenue policy of this 
railroad, service is cast to the winds and the shipment is- routed 
via gateway C, delivered on the fourth day. 

Rates via truck or rail are identical. Truck service provides 
third morning delivery. Both shipper and consignee fume about 
slow rail service, elect to use trucks on future shipments. 

This is an actual case. Multiply it a million or more times a 
month all over the country and we have one reason why millions 
of such shipments move by truck. 

What is railroad management going to do about it? It could 
establish service routes for unrouted tonnage and let the earn- 
ings average out. 


E. W. RUSSELL. 
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Bridge Bill Gets 
Presidential Veto 


Roosevelt disapproves measure 
recommended by his com- 
mittee-of-six 


Rejecting the recommendation of his 
committee-of-six in that connection, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has vetoed the so-called 
bridge bill which would have relieved the 
railroads of part of the cost of reconstruct- 
ing bridges required to be altered in con- 
nection with waterway improvements car- 
ried out by the federal government. As 
pointed out in last week’s issue, passage 
of this measure (S. 1989) and the Chan- 
dler voluntary railroad reorganization act 
comprised the principal finished business 
in so far as railroad legislation was con- 
cerned when Congress adjourned on Aug- 
ust 5. The Chandler Act was signed by 
the President on July 28, as noted in the 
Railway Age of August 5. 

The bridge bill’s provisions were em- 
bodied in the House version of S. 2009, 
the omnibus transport bill, but the Senate 
handled the matter in a separate measure 
which was the one enacted when it became 
evident S. 2009 would be left at the con- 
ference stage until the next session. The 
President’s “Memorandum of Disapprov- 
al,” dated August 11, ends with the asser- 
tion that “it does not appear that any valid 
reason exists for the assumption of this 
additional burden by the federal govern- 
ment.” No reference is made to the fact 
that the bill’s provisions were in accord 
with the committee-of-six program. 

After a brief statement of the bill’s 
purpose the President’s memorandum goes 
on to say: “The General Bridge Act of 
March 3, 1906 . . . authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to require the alteration of 
any bridge which, in his opinion, may at 
any time unreasonably obstruct navigation, 
the cost of such alteration to be borne en- 
tirely by the owner. This has been a con- 
dition precedent to the construction of 
bridges over the navigable waters of the 
United States and the owners are fully 
apprised of the condition before the con- 
struction work is undertaken. The Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly held that 
where a bridge is an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to navigation the removal of such ob- 
struction may be required without compen- 
sation from the United States, and such 
removal cannot be regarded as a taking of 
private property within the meaning of the 
Constitution. To require the federal gov- 
ernment to pay the cost of alterations 
which do not directly benefit the bridge 











Substitute Equipment to Pinch- 
Hit For Wrecked Streamliner 


Latest information on light-weight 
equipment to be used as the City of 
San Francisco while its damaged 
cars are being repaired was received 
since preparation of the feature ar- 
ticle describing the derailment of 
the streamliner on August 12, which 
appears on page 289. Negotiations 
for the loan of such equipment have 
been completed and the three operat- 
ing roads report that it will be 
placed in operation at Chicago on 
August 23 on a 3934-hr. schedule. 
It will include two extra 4,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric power units main- 
tained by the roads, a baggage car, 
a coach, a kitchen car and diner 
owned by the Union Pacific, six 
Pullman room cars of the type used 
on the Century and Broadway 
limiteds and the “George M. Pull- 
man” room-observation car now oper- 
ating on Treasure Island at San 
Francisco. W. M. Jeffers, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, in discus- 
sing this train, said that the three 
roads will purchase two more trains 
of the same type as the City of San 
Francisco, thereby increasing the 
number of their Chicago-California 
streamliners to six. 











owners would impose upon it heavy finan- 
cial liabilities. It is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to preserve and protect the nav- 
igability of our navigable waters, and when 
any person, association, corporation, or 
other body is authorized to build a struc- 
ture over any such stream, the United 
States should not be required to bear any 
part of the cost of alterations which are 
necessary to avoid obstructions to naviga- 
tion.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 20, 
the Secretary of War wrote a letter to 
the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, stating that he could see no grounds 
to warrant the assumption by the federal 
government of the expenditures proposed 
in the bridge bill. Similar sentiments were 
voiced by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Central Greyhound to Guarantee 
Notes 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted authority to the 
Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., (a New 
York Central affiliate), to assume obliga- 
tion as a guarantor of $150,000 of secured 
promissory notes. 
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Red Tape Decreed 
For R. R. Trucks 


I. C. C. cans simple permits 
for truck substitutions, pre- 
scribes full certificates 


Special permissions and tariff rules auth- 
orizing the substitution of motor vehicle 
service for rail or water service and of 
rail or water service for motor vehicle 
service are in contravention of the certi- 
ficate and tariff provisions of the Motor 
Carrier Act and should not be renewed 
when they expire, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decision in 
its Ex Parte 129 investigation of the mat- 
ter. The commission has thus adopted the 
recommendations of Examiner Burton 
Fuller’s proposed report which was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of April 1, 
page 584. 

“There can be no doubt,” the commission 
says, “that the interstate transportation 
service here under consideration is com- 
mon carrier service and that the rail car- 
rier must either have authority to engage 
in common carriage by motor vehicle in 
its own right, or the motor carriers join- 
ing in such services must be authorized to 
act as such carriers in their individual 
capacities.” The report noted that oral 
arguments on the case turned up only one 
instance of substitution of rail service for 
motor carrier service, adding that such 
situations should also be brought “into 
conformity with the tariff provisions of 
ihe oct... .* 

Giving the background of the case the 
commission recalled how the railroads for 
several years prior to the passage of the 
Motor Carrier Act operated the so-called 
substitution service in connection with their 
l. c. 1. traffic, and covered it with the spe- 
cial permissions and tariff rules at issue. 
“On their face,” the report says, “it was 
doubtful whether these tariff rules could 
be said to square with the tariff provisions 
of Part II (the Motor Carrier Act) as a 
permanent proposition and the special per- 
missions were accordingly issued with the 
specific proviso that they were not to be 
construed as expressing any opinion as to 
the lawfulness of the tariff rules published 
pursuant thereto.” In the meantime it was 
contemplated that the carriers would devise 
some new set-up, but they appear to have 
done “little more than seek and obtain, 
from time to time, extensions of the ex- 
piration date of the special provisions, the 
present expiration date being December 6, 
1939.” 

After reviewing briefly the positions of 
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various respondent carriers the commission 
notes a suggestion of certain Southern and 
Western railroads that the substituted serv- 
ice might be covered “by a tariff rule and 
directory containing a list of participating 
rail, motor and water carriers. ...” Such 
publication, the report adds, “could be de- 
vised so as to preserve the benefits of the 
substituted service without subjecting the 
carriers to undue expense or contravening 
the specific provisions of the act, and thus 
protect the rights of competing carriers 
and the general public.” 

“The Southern and Western rail car- 
riers, with one exception,” the report had 
previously said in explaining the present 
set-up, “utilize in this service their own 
trucks, subsidiary, or other motor carriers, 
all with proper common carrier authority, 
so that their substitute service presents no 
difficulties under the certificate provisions 
of the act. At the argument, they ex- 
pressed willingness to confer with repre- 
sentatives of our Bureau of Traffic with 
a view to working out some simplified form 
of tariff publication so that their substitu- 
tion service may likewise be brought in 
line with the tariff provisions thereof. The 
situation of the Eastern rail carriers and 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany is different in that they utilize to 
some extent so-called contract carriers by 
motor vehicle in this service. They are 
the rail carriers who urge that they are 
shippers in relation to such contract motor 
carriers and that neither they nor such 
contract carriers are or should be required 
to act as common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle in their relation to the public. But 
they cannot act as common carriers by 
rail and shippers by motor vehicle as to 
identically the same service. As_ stated 
above, if the service is to be performed 
by motor vehicles owned or leased by the 
rail carrier, the latter must have authority 
to engage in common carriage by motor 
vehicle in its own right, and if the service 
is to be performed by motor vehicles not 
owned or leased by the rail carrier, the 
motor carrier performing the substituted 
service must in its individual capacity have 
operating rights as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle. The Eastern rail carriers 
and St. Louis Southwestern or their par- 
ticipating carriers should file within 30 
days from the service of this report ap- 
Propriate applications for authority to act 
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“Truck Competitive” Express 
Rates on the Old Colony 


The Railway Express Agency on 
August 15 inaugurated service under 
“truck competitive” tariffs in the 
territory of the New Haven’s “Old 
Colony” lines (Boston to Providence 
and eastward). The rates apply on 
a large list of miscellaneous com- 
modities, moving under both class 
and commodity rates, which are sub- 
stantially equivalent to those charged 
by truck lines for the same move- 
ments. 











as common carriers by motor vehicle in 
this substituted service so that we may 
decide, after hearing, whether such opera- 
tions may be continued pending final de- 
termination of such applications.” 

Further along in discussing the substitu- 
tion of rail service for motor service, the 
commission mentions the above-mentioned 
instance of such, explaining that the motor 
carrier involved had placed all its trans- 
continental traffic on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific for the run 
between Minneapolis, Minn., and Terry, 
Mont., because of load restrictions in 
North Dakota. In this connection it warns 
that “where a common carrier by motor 
vehicle substantially abandons its over-the- 
road service between any points on its 
route it runs the risk of having its cer- 
tificate revoked in whole or in part... . 
Nothing herein can or should be con- 
strued as affecting its obligations in that 
regard nor as affecting the requirements 
of the so-called ‘grandfather clause’ in re- 
spect of continuity of operation.” 

Dissents of Commissioners Lee and Ma- 
haffie are noted, while Commissioner 
Splawn did not participate in the disposi- 
tion of the case. 


I. C. C. Examiners’ Plan Would 
Wipe Out Frisco Stock 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has received from two of its examiners, J. 
V. Walsh and T. K. Carpenter, a proposed 
plan of reorganization for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco which would reduce the 
total capitalization of the road from $388,- 
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700,000 to $240,000,000 and the fixed inter- 
est charges from $12,613,106 to $2,999,561 
annually. At the same time the examiners 
found that the equities of the holders of 
both the common and preferred stock have 
no value and made no provision for the 
participation of the stockholders in the 
allocation of new securities. 

The same treatment was accorded the 
general creditors, the examiners finding 
that there was a lack of assets free of 
mortgage lien, which might be given to 
them. The examiners proposed that the 
equipment obligations remain undisturbed 
and that the new 30-year four per cent 
divisional mortgage bonds be distributed in 
exchange, par for par, to the holders of 
the two issues of Kansas City, Memphis 
& Birmingham bonds. 

Other new securities would be allocated 
to holders of outstanding obligations on 
the following basis: 

Holders of Fort Scott 4s for each $1,000 
bond would receive $614 of new first and 
general mortgage four per cent bonds, 
$382 of new income bonds and $274 of 
new preferred stock; holders of prior lien 
4s would get $180 of new first and general 
bonds, $117 of income bonds, $239 of new 
preferred stock and $327 of new common 
stock; holders of prior lien 5s would re- 
ceive $190 of new first and general bonds, 
$124 of income bonds, $253 of preferred 
stock and $346 of common stock; holders 
of consolidated 4%4s would get $191 of new 
first and general bonds, $122 of income 
bonds, $193 of preferred stock and $170 
of common stock; and holders of the con- 
solidated 6s would receive $209 of new 
first and. general bonds, $133 of income 
bonds, $211 of preferred stock and $186 
of common stock. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the creditor banks would receive col- 
lateral treatment for their claims. The 
collateral held by them would be treated 
as though it were outstanding and reduced 
to possession. The Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration would get only the Frisco equity 
in the marshalling and distributing fund. 

The capitalization of the new company 
under the examiners’ proposed plan would 
consist of $116,077,314 of debt, $61,821,296 
of five per cent preferred stock and $62,- 
102,176 of common stock. The debt would 
consist of $5,874,000 of undisturbed equip- 
ment trusts; $3,323,390 of Kansas City, 





plied by the shippers. 





Canada Gets Agreed Charges Nos. 4 and 5 


The Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
have entered into Agreed Charge No. 4 with two 
oil companies, covering all carload petroleum prod- 
ucts except crude oil between Calgary, Alta., and 
all destinations in Alberta and Saskatchewan under 
which the shippers agree to patronize the railways 
exclusively for such traffic (except for quantities 
not exceeding 1,000 gal. for distances not greater 
than 30 miles)—with the customary penalties 
should the agreement be violated. 
will pay 114 cents per mile for all tank cars sup- 


The railways 


Rates are based on distance and vary from 5 
cents per 100 Ib. for 20 miles or less, up to 46 
cents at 270 miles. Beyond that distance the exist- 
ing tariff rates apply. 

These same railways and several short lines have 
entered into Agreed Charge No. 5 with three 
Montreal manufacturers of surgical goods and toilet 
preparations under which the shippers agree to 
ship by rail not less than 85 per cent of all their 
L. c. 1. business to most destinations in Ontario 
and Quebec, with the customary penalties if they 
default on the agreement. 
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Memphis & Birmingham division first 
mortgage four per cent bonds; $3,182,780 
of K. C., M. & B. division second mort- 
gage 4s; $63,291,252 of first and general 
mortgage four per cent bonds; and $40,- 
405,892 of income mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds. 

The total fixed interest debt of the new 
company would amount to $75,671,422 on 
which the annual interest charges would 
total $2,999,561. In addition to this, the 
new company would be required to create 
a capital fund of $1,125,000 annually. Con- 
tingent interest - requirements plus an 
amount sufficient to pay dividends on pre- 
ferred stock would bring the total fixed and 
contingent requirements up to $9,235,920. 

The examiners also recommended that 
the claims of the R. F. C. and the R. C. C. 
for liens prior to the liens of all or part 
of the prior lien and consolidated mortgage 
bonds be denied. 

The effective date of the proposed plan 
is January 1, 1940. In a notice accompany- 
ing the release of the proposed report, 
I. C. C. Secretary Bartel announced that 
exceptions to the proposed report must be 
filed in Washington and served so as to 
reach other counsel of record on or before 
September 20, 1939. Replies to exceptions 
may be filed and served on or before Oc- 
tober 10, and oral argument in the case 
will be heard by the commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 31. 


Protective Services to Perishables 
Against Cold 


. Hearings in the Interstate Commerce 

Commission’s No. 20769 proceeding involv- 
ing charges for protective service to per- 
ishable freight against cold will open be- 
fore Examiner F. L. Sharp on October 
16 at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago. At 
these Chicago sessions the carriers will 
present their principal evidence while the 
commission will present data which have 
been prepared by it. Also, any other party 
in interest may then present evidence, al- 
though subsequent hearings will be held at 
other places for the purpose of hearing 
shipper witnesses. 


B. & M. to Prolong Summer Junkets 
to Columbus Day 


Breaking the traditional ending of the 
regular summer excursion season at Labor 
Day, the Boston & Maine has decided to 
extend operation of its every-Sunday sum- 
mer excursions to include every Sunday 
until October 12 for the first time since 
their advent. The experiment in “after- 
school-opening” riding will cover all reg- 
ular summer Sunday excursion runs _be- 
tween Boston, Mass., and Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., and Cape Anne, Mass., Glou- 
cester, and Rockport, which are priced 
from $1 to $1.69 per round trip. In addi- 
tion the road will continue to operate its 
regular fall excursions, including the 
Crawford Notch “Foliage Special.” 


Two Trains Collide at Denver 


One passenger and a conductor were 
killed when the “Scenic Limited” of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ran into 
the side of the “Navajo” of the Atchison, 
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I. C. C. Suspends B. & M.-Me. . 
C. Experimental Tariffs 


Experimental schedules wherein 
the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central proposed to eliminate the 
first four classes in the 1. c. 1. rate 
structure and substitute for all 1. c. 1. 
a single maximum basis slightly 
under the present fourth-class scale 
have been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from 
August 10 to March 10, 1940. The 
proposed experiment which was to 
be tried out between certain points 
in Northern New England was out- 
lined in the Railway Age of July 15, 
page 119. 

The suspension until March 10 
applies to schedules proposed to be 
applicable to all-rail traffic, while 
those proposed for joint rail-motor 
traffic were suspended until Novem- 
ber 8, the proceedings being docketed 
respectively as No. 4690 and No. 
4691. 











Topeka & Santa Fe at a crossing of the 
two railroads in South Denver on August 
12. According to a preliminary investiga- 
tion, the engineman of the Scenic Limited 
failed to observe the block signal, which 
was set against him, and ran into the 
Navajo, which was half way over the 
crossing, at a speed of 30 m. p. h. The 
impact upset a Santa Fe coach in which 
the passenger and conductor were killed, 
overturned the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western locomotive and tore up several 
feet of track. 


Rules for Household-Goods Carriers 
Effective October 23 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from September 20 te Octo- 
ber 23 the effective date of the rules gov- 
erning practices of common carriers of 
household goods which were prescribed in 
the recent report in Ex Parte No. MC-19. 
In a notice announcing the postponement, 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel calls at- 
tention to the fact that tariffs containing 
rates made on the weight basis in accord- 
ance with Rule 2 must be filed 30 days in 
advance of October 23 in order that the 
required statutory notice may be given. 

The rules and regulations prescribed by 
the commission in this case were published 
in the Railway Age of July 29, page 198. 


H. W. Clapp Gets Australian 
Aircraft Post 


H. W. Clapp, chairman of the Victorian 
Railways Commission since 1920, left that 
position on July 1 to become general man- 
ager of aircraft construction in the newly 
created Department of Supply and De- 
velopment. The appointment is for a 
term of five years. Prior to going to 
Australia in 1920 Mr. Clapp spent 20 years 
in the United States, part of the time with 
the General Electric Company, in charge 
of subway equipment electrification in New 
York City and on the West Jersey & Sea- 
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shore electrification. Later he went with 
the Southern Pacific, in charge of equip- 
ment on the Oakland-Alameda electrifica- 
tion. The “Spirit of Progress” was de- 
veloped after his last visit to this country 
and England. It is known as the Australian 
crack train, and is referred to‘as the 
premier train of the southern hemisphere. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 12 totaled 665,197 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 17. This was an in- 
crease of 4,061 cars, or six-tenths of one 
per cent, above the preceding week, an 
increase of 75,629 cars, or 12.8 per cent, 
above the corresponding week last year, 
but a decrease of 108,585 cars, or 14 per 
cent, below the comparable 1937 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended Aug- 
ust 5 totaled 661,136 cars, and the summary 
for that week as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, August 5, 1939 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
POSSE ois 5500 133,751 114,509 149,792 
Allegheny ..... 125,840 104,299 157,429 
Pocahontas .... 52,965 40,270 51,748 
Southern. ..... 94,212 85,365 99,995 
Northwestern .. 109,995 92,744 133,949 
Central Western 100,443 101,734 116,363 
Southwestern .. 43,930 45,141 56,906 
Total Western 

Districts .... 254,368 239,619 307,218 
Total All Roads 661,136 584,062 766,182 

Commodities 

Grain and grain : 
products 42,270 51,514 45,936 
* Live stock .... 11,158 11,276 13,505 
CBee soccsaesos 115,551 90,927 111,575 
We an cletes ak © y+) 4,487 9,645 
Forest products 31,933 28,892 40,960 
ee ene rei 44,890 22,998 75,561 
Merchandise l.c.l. 154,657 149,245 168,598 
Miscellaneous 253,952 224,723 300,402 
Atte: 2555/5 661,136 584,062 766,182 
nee ee ee 659,764 588,697 779,091 
fay °C Te 656,341 580,818 767,470 
AGE 2D ons 'ees 673,812 602,445 766,384 
TRIG GS siceinrstecie 539,109 500,981 678,958 





Cumulative Total, 
x i eeks ... 18,553,284 17,087,635 22,798,260 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended August 5 totaled 45,320, as compared 
with 45,588 in the previous week and 40,- 
306 a year ago, according to the statement 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars. Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: : 
Aug. 5, 1939 .....000- 45,320 19,639 
July 29; 1939 occcece'e 45,588 19,422 
pe ee ge een 47,657 19,608 
oT a ag ee 40,306 19,577 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: - 
YOO RS Sl 3 (0 RR ae 1,344,606 673,709 
Aug. 6, 1938 .......+. 1,354,925 632,340 
AUe 7, AGS ss ccasees 1,483,283 844,221 

July Operating Revenues 8.9 Per 


Cent Above July, 1938 


Preliminary reports from 92 Class | 
railroads, representing 81.3 per cent of total 
operating revenues, made public today by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
show -that these railroads, in July, had 
estimated operating revenues amounting to 
$265,253,346 compared with $243,624,962 in 
the same month of 1938, and $368,989,094 
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in the same month of 1930. The July 
gross was 8.9 per cent above July, 1938, 
but 28.1 per cent below July, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the Class I roads in 
July, amounted to $210,091,963 compared 
with $192,546,173 in July, 1938, and $281,- 
304,323 in July, 1930—9.1 per cent above 
the former, but 25.3 per cent below the 
same month in 1930. Passenger revenues 
totaled $34,084,007 compared with $31,486,- 
314 in July, 1938, and $54,882,460 in July, 
1930—8.3 per cent above the former, but 
37.9 per cent below the same month in 
1930. 


For Eradicating R. R. Rats 


The West Disinfecting Company, New 
York, announces the sale of a new raticide 
carrying the trade name “Rodite.” Char- 
acterized as a prepared cereal cracker con- 
taining a taste-lure for rodents and a spe- 
cial highly-concentrated extract of red 
squill, it is claimed that the product has 
been made more attractive to rodents than 
preparations of ordinary red squill powder ; 
that the cracker is relatively harmless to 
human beings and domestic animals but 
highly poisonous to rodents; and, further, 
that when consumed, the suffocating action 
of Rodite compels rodents to seek the open 
air to die. 


Status of Railroad Retirement 
Account 


A total of $21,900,000 was transferred to 
the Railroad Retirement Account in July, 
according to the United States Treasury 
statement, dated July 31. During the 
month of July, $1,900,000 was invested in 
three per cent Treasury notes. 

Tax collections under the Carriers’ Tax- 
ing Act amounted to $494,831 in July, 
bringing the total collections to date to 
259,792,272. Of this amount $109,256,540 
was collected in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939 and the balance in the previous 
year. 

The Treasury statement also showed that 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Ac- 
count was credited during July with an 
advance of $15,000,000. This advance was 
made under Section 10(d) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury “to 
advance to the credit of the account such 
sums, but not more than $25,000,000 as 
the Retirement Board requests for the pur- 
pose of paying benefits.” These sums are 
to be repaid from the account on January 
1, 1941 or at an earlier time if the Board 
so agrees with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 


Status of Unemployment Insurance 
Act Benefit Payments 


A total of 26,465 benefit payments under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amounting to $390,321 had been certified 
by August 4, according to the “Weekly 
Review” of the Railroad Retirement Board 
tor August 12, This includes all certifica- 
tions for benefits made since the week be- 
ginning July 17, the first week in which 
payments were made. The Board goes on 


to point out that the average certification 
amounted to $14.75. 


During the week 
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ended August 4, 8,711 certifications were 
made amounting to $138,412 compared with 
12,375 certifications amounting to $172,333 
during the week ended July 29. The de- 
cline in the number of benefit payments 
from the previous week is in part due to 
the fact that the bulk of the claims were 
received toward the end of the week, al- 
lowing no time for processing, according to 
the Board’s statement. 

During the week ended August 4, 5,899 
additional ,applications for certificates of 
benefit rights under the Act were received 
from unemployed railroad workers, about 
the same number as during the preceding 
week. In the same period, 5,875 certifi- 
cates of benefit rights were issued, a larger 
number than the previous week. Since the 
beginning of operation, a total of 83,169 
applications for certificates of benefit 
rights have been received, and 78,474 cer- 
tificates were issued. 


President Approves Liability Act 
Amendments 


President Roosevelt has signed S.1708 
which amends the law relating to the lia- 
bility of railroads for injuries to their 
employees along lines favored by railroad 
labor. The measure, which was finally 
enacted on August 4 with the adoption of 
a conference report reconciling differing 
House and Senate versions, was errone- 
ously listed among the bills left pending in 
the review of the Congressional session 
which appeared in last week’s issue. 

Among other things the amendments 
provide that in actions brought under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, the so-called 
“assumption - of - risk - of - employment” 
defense will not be available to the carrier 
where an employee’s injury or death re- 
sults in whole or in part from the negli- 
gence of the carrier. Another provision 
makes it a criminal offense to coerce, dis- 
cipline or discharge an employee in an ef- 
fort to prevent or punish him for volun- 
tarily furnishing information to a person in 
interest with reference to the facts incident 
to the death or injury of any railroad em- 
ployee; the foregoing with the proviso that 
nothing in it shall be construed “to void 
any contract, rule, or regulation with re- 
spect to any information contained in the 
files of the carrier, or other privileged or 
confidential reports.” The amendments 
also undertake to broaden the scope of the 
Liability Act so as to include within its 
provisions employees of common carriers 
who, while ordinarily engaged in the trans- 
portation of interstate commerce, may be, 
at the time of the injury, temporarily di- 
vorced therefrom and engaged in intrastate 
operations. 

“Labor,” organ of the railroad brother- 
hoods, hailed the passage of the bill as a 
victory in “a three-year battle to protect 
railmen from legal hair-splitting in per- 
sonal damage suits.” 


Demurrage and Storage Rules Will 
Be Liberalized 


Amendment of the Demurrage and Stor- 
age Rules “with a view of aiding the rail- 
roads to hold or to encourage the return 
of traffic to the rails” was announced on 
August 15 by the Car Service Division of 
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the Association of American Railroads. 
The amendments, which become effective 
on October 1, liberalize the existing rules 
so as to furnish shippers and receivers of 
freight greater leeway in the time allowed 
for loading or unloading freight, or claim- 
ing less-than-carload lot freight at desti- 
nation, and also to encourage the loading 
of freight cars more nearly to capacity. 

The changes, made at the suggestion of 
the Regional Shippers Advisory Boards, 
the National Industrial Traffic League, and 
individual shippers and receivers of freight, 
have been approved by the General Com- 
mittee of the Operating-Transportation Di- 
vision of this Association. 

Among the amendments made was one 
which allows a receiver of 1. c. 1. five days 
in which to claim the freight after being 
received at destination before it is subject 
to storage charges. The former rule per- 
mitted only four days. Another change 
permits a consignee of 1. c. 1., who is lo- 
cated from 10 to 30 miles from the re- 
ceiving freight station, 10 days in which 
to claim the shipment instead of five days 
as permitted under the old rule. 

Under the old rule, when an empty car 
was delivered to a shipper for loading or 
a loaded car was delivered to the receiver 
for unloading, the railroads allowed two 
days free time for this work to be per- 
formed. If the work was not completed 
in that time, then four days additional were 
allowed in which a regular demurrage rate 
of $2.20 per ‘day was charged. Beginning 
on the seventh day, if the loading or un- 
loading had not been completed, then a 
penalty rate. of $5.50 for each additional 
day the car was held was charged. The 
penalty rate has now been reduced from 
$5.50 to $3.30. Another change makes pro- 
vision for additional time allowance with- 
out charge when weather conditions delay 
the loading of a car. 

In an effort to induce shippers to load 
freight cars more nearly to capacity, the 
existing rules also have been amended so 
as to allow 72 hours free time for the load- 
ing and unloading of freight cars contain- 
ing twice or more than twice the minimum 
weight prescribed by tariff. 


Rates on Sugar Between Southern 
and Official Territories 


Interterritorial rates on sugar from cer- 
tain points in Southern territory to speci- 
fied destinations in Official territory and 
from New York to certain Southern terri- 
tory points have been found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial in a recent decision 
wherein the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prescribes new interterritorial rates 
between the points involved on the same 
basis as the present intraterritorial rates 
in both territories. The new interterri- 
torial basis will thus be approximately 22 
per cent of the Southern territory first 
class scale as compared with approximately 
26.5 per cent at present. 

Rates involved in the proceeding (I. & 
S. Docket No. 4096 and complaint cases 
linked therewith) were the all-rail rates 
on sugar from New Orleans, La., and Re- 
serve to points in Eastern Indiana, Ohio, 
Southern Peninsula of Michigan, and Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, and from Port 
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Wentworth, Ga., to the same points and 
points in Virginia; also, the all-rail rates 
on sugar from New York to points in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Eastern 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. Mean- 
while the same decision found not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial the water- 
rail rates on sugar, in carloads, from New 
York to the same Southern territory 
points; and not unduly prejudicial or pref- 
erential the practices of railroads in South- 
ern and Official territories with respect to 
sugar stored in transit. 

The dissent of Commissioner Mahaffie 
was noted, while Commissioner Splawn 
concurred “in the result.” Commissioner 
Miller did not participate in the case. 


Hoboken Manufacturers’ Divisions 
on Seatrain Traffic 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed a complaint of the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railroad Company with a 
finding that the complainant’s divisions on 
joint class and commodity rates on traffic 
interchanged with Seatrain Lines, Inc., are 
not unjust, unreasonable, inequitable or 
unduly prejudicial. The decision follows 
the recommended findings of Examiner E. 
J. Hoy’s proposed report, reviewed in the 
Railway Age of May 6, page 793, wherein 
it was pointed out how the complaint arose 
when connections of the Hoboken refused 
to accord it a $1.35 per ton division on 
Seatrain traffic moving on lighterage-free 
rates, the defendants’ contention being that 
the car-carrying vessel’s operation pre- 
cluded the necessity for the Hoboken’s 
loading or unloading such traffic, and thus 
all Seatrain tonnage should bring the Ho- 
boken only the 60-cents-per-ton division 
received by it without complaint on non- 
lighterage-free freight. 

Since the complaint was filed on De- 
cember 31, 1936, the above-mentioned di- 
visions figures of $1.35 per ton and 60 
cents per ton have been increased slightly 
as a result of the Ex Parte 123 decision. 

The commission’s report notes that Com- 
missioners Mahaffie and ‘Caskie “concur in 
the result ;” while Commissioner Splawn 
dissented. The majority, Mr. Splawn said, 
“in effect divert to defendants the econ- 
omies achieved by Seatrain, thus indirectly 
depriving the latter of its property.” The 
majority report had previously pointed out 
that all of Hoboken’s capital stock, except 
five directors’ qualifying shares, is owned 
by Seatrain. 


President Vetoes Rivers and 
Harbors Surveys Bill 


President Roosevelt on August 11 vetoed 
H. R. 7411 which would have authorized 
preliminary examinations and surveys of 
108 rivers and harbors projects for navi- 
gation purposes. As pointed out in the 
Railway Age of August 5, page 226, pas- 
sage of this survey bill came as the after- 
math of the Senate commerce committee’s 
decision to postpone until next session con- 
sideration of H. R. 6264, the rivers and 
harbors bill which passed the House carry- 
ing authorizations totaling $83,000,000, but 
which the Senate committee reported as a 
record-breaking $407,855,600 measure. 
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In his “Memorandum of Disapproval” 
the President recalled that he had already 
signed one bill for the examination of a 
large number of additional river and har- 
bor and flood control projects. “These 
projects, together with many other proj- 
ects which have been examined and ap- 
proved by the Army Engineers,” he went 
on, “will take a long time to complete, 
and I think it is time to go more slowly 
in the examination and authorization of 
these river and harbor projects.” 

It has always seemed to the President 
that such projects “should be examined 
and authorized primarily on the basis of 
the greatest good to the greatest ‘number 
of people;” and while he understands “the 
urge to get federal money for expenditure 
in every Congressional district,” he never- 
theless believes, as he has “often recom- 
mended,” that “instead of taking a bite 
here and a bite there, there should be a 
well-considered and well-rounded plan for 
projects to be undertaken in a definite or- 
der of human and national preference and 
desirability instead of putting them only 
on a local geographical basis.” The Pres- 
ident also objected to the bill’s lack of any 
express provision recognizing the authority 
of the Federal Power Commission relative 
to making investigations and reports re- 
garding potential power development and 
similar matters. 


British Roads Grant 45-Shilling 
Wage: Won't Go Higher 


The general managers of the four main- 
line British railroads informed employees’ 
representatives on August 14 that the roads’ 
financial status does not justify a further 
increase in the minimum weekly wage 
above the 45-shilling base rate granted 
late in July. In answer to demands of 
the three railroad unions for pay increases, 
the companies’ representatives, at a meet- 
ing held with the union conferees in Lon- 
don on July 28, announced that their roads 
had agreed to establish a minimum weekly 
base wage of 45 shillings (approx. $10.80), 
applicable to all adult male employees in 
railway service except shopmen (who are 
not included in the so-called “conciliation” 
grades) effective the first full pay period 
thereafter. This raise in minimum base 
rate from 41 shillings per week to 45 
shillings immediately benefited over 15,000 
employees, it is estimated by the Railway 
Gazette, and will affect a much larger 
group, should a fall in the cost of living 
indices lower the present current rates of 
pay. [Current rates are related to base 
rates in proportion to the relative cost-of- 
living levels —Ed. ] 

Upon receipt of this announcement the 
executive committee of the Associated So- 
ciety of Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
passed a resolution declaring that “no part 
of the claims submitted by this society has 
been conceded, either by the National 
Tribunal [Railway Staff National Tribu- 
nal, senior deliberative body in the ma- 
chinery for consideration of wages and 
working conditions] or subsequently by di- 
rect negotiations with the railway general 
managers.” The committee met again on 
August 1 and decided on a strike action 
to enforce their demands, but set no date 
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for such action. Latest reports have it 
that the strike has been postponed in- 
definitely, pending further negotiations. 
The executive committee of the National 
Union of Railwaymen made no statement 
at the time of the announcement of the 
new minimum, but in a special meeting on 
August 11 decided to sound out the rail- 
way managements on the possibility of a 
further raise in the weekly minimum to 
50 shillings, which base rate has been an 
aim of the N. U. R. for a long time. The 
answer was no—for the present at least. 


Competitive Produce Terminals 
Investigated 


An investigation of competitive produce 
terminals of railroads at Denver, Colo,, 
was begun by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when hearings were held be- 
fore Commissioner Porter and examiner 
Koch at Denver on August 7 to 10. The 
purpose of the investigation is to determine 
whether there has been unnecessary dupli- 
cation of facilities in the construction of 
two terminals costing $1,000,000 each. 

On September 9, 1932, the market com- 
mittee of the Denver Planning Commis- 
sion recommended that the city construct 
a produce terminal at Wazee Street, but 
interested parties failed to agree upon the 
site. In 1938, the city of Denver applied 
for a P. W. A. loan for the construction 
of a produce terminal at Jerome Park, and 
in September of that year the city council 
officially selected Jerome Park as the site 
for the produce terminal. Other interests 
advocated that the terminal be located at 
Denargo. In January, 1939, the Union Pa- 
cific began the construction of its terminal 
at Broadway and Brighton boulevard, and 
placed it in operation during the first part 
of July. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 


Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Col- 
orado & Southern and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific on March 18, 1939, began 


the construction of a second terminal on. 


Wazee street and opened it on August 1. 

Witnesses for the five associated rail- 
roads using the Wazee market justified 
the construction of that terminal on the 
ground that the location of the Union Pa- 
cific terminal makes it impossible for their 
lines to use it from a competitive stand- 
point and that since their lines handle 72 
per cent of all carload fruit and vegetables 
unloaded in Denver, they were compelled 
to build their own co-operative market to 
retain their business. 

J. L. Haugh, vice-president of the Union 
Pacific, described the steps leading up to 
a final decision by that railroad to con- 
struct a produce terminal market in Den- 
ver after the city had planned to build a 
new city market at Jerome Park. He 
stated that the location of the market at 
Jerome Park would have resulted in a loss 
of about 2,000 cars of produce a year by 
his road, and explained that the Union 
Pacific felt forced to take action to pro- 
tect its interests. On cross examination 
by J. P. James, vice-president of the Burl- 
ington, Mr. Haugh also stated that the 
Union Pacific expects to increase its bus- 
iness by 1,000 cars a year through the 
operation of a market at the Denargo site. 
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Supply Trade 





Kenneth J. Burns, district sales mana- 
ger of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
appointed district sales manager of the 
Inland Steel Company, with headquarters 
in its newly opened district sales office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. R. Prout, acting manager of the 
southwestern district for the General 
Electric Company’s industrial depart- 
ment, has been appointed manager of sales 
of industrial control, and W. T. Darcy, 
assistant to W. C. Yates, manager of the 
control and renewal parts division of Gen- 
eral Electric’s industrial department, has 
been appointed manager of sales of re- 
newal parts; both with headquarters at 
Schenectady, N. Y., effective September 1. 


Charles A. Dostal, since 1931 manager 
of the Northwestern district merchandis- 
ing division of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the Pacific 
Coast district, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. This appointment will 
relieve Vice-President William R. Mar- 
shall, who has been in charge of the dis- 
trict since 1928, of managerial duties in- 
cident to his position, so that he may de- 
vote his full time to the sales interests of 
the company in this district. 


The General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation has acquired the bus 
division of Gar Woods Industries, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., and will operate it as its 
motor coach division, for the manufacture 
of a rear-engined streamlined motor bus. 
Machinery will be moved to the Hege- 
wisch, Ill., plant of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, which is being modernized to 
handle progressive assembly production. 
H. Sydney Snodgrass, manager of the 
motor coach division of the Gar Wood 
Industries, Inc., has been appointed to a 
similar position in the newly formed motor 
coach division of General American. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph Leidenger who retired as vice- 
President of the Dayton Manufacturing 
Company in 1930, and for 20 years was 
New York representative of the company, 
died on August 11 at the New York Hos- 
pital after a long illness. Mr. Leidenger 
was 80 years old at the time of his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


S. F.-OaKtanp Bay Brince SIGNALING. 
—The General Railway Signal Company 
has issued Bulletin 173 covering railway 
signaling on the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay bridge. This booklet of 45 pages ex- 
plains in detail the entrance-exit interlock- 
ing plants as well as the cab signaling and 
automatic train control systems installed 
on this bridge propert’ and terminus. Re- 
Productions of diagrams and photographs 
are used profusely to illustrate the text. 
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Equipment and 


Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CuiLrean State Raitways will 
issue inquiries for seven electric locomo- 
tives of the B-B type. H. Guzman 
Donoso, purchasing agent at New York. 


THe MAINE CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the American Locomotive Com- 
pany for two 600-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives for use at Waterville, 
Maine, and Bangor. 


Tue UNITED STATES Navy DEPARTMENT 
has ordered one 50-ton Diesel-electric loco- 
motive from the Atlas Car & Manufactur- 
ing Co. In the Railway Age of July 22, 
page 161, this builder was reported as hav- 
ing submitted the lowest bid for the loco- 
motive. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, is 
asking for bids on August 22, for one or 
two steel box cars, wood lined, 40 ft. 6 in. 
long, of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THE TENNESSEE CoAL, Iron & RAtz- 
ROAD CoMPANYy has ordered ore cars of 70 
tons’ capacity from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 12, page 267. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe New York, SUSQUEHANNA & 
WESTERN has applied to the federal court 
in New Jersey for permission to purchase 
two streamlined high-speed air-conditioned 
rail-motor cars, for service between New 
York and Paterson, N. J.,-and Butler. 


TRON AND STEEL 


THE MONONGAHELA has ordered 1,000 
tons of rails from the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 395 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Cajon, Cal., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has ordered 5,500 
tons of rails from the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation. This tonnage is in addi- 
tion to the 10,000 tons placed with various 
mills in May. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHORE 
Lines.—Separate bids will be received by 
E. J. Lamneck, purchasing agent of this 
road, room 415, at 15 North 32nd street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the supplies to be 
used in connection with the elimination of 
grade crossing work at Absecon, N. J., 
all bids to be received until 12 o’clock noon, 
(e.s.t.) August 30, under P. W. A. project 
1330-F. Order No. 43 calls for rail, frogs, 
switches, joint bars and tie plates. Order 
No. 44 calls for track bolts, spikes, anti- 
creepers and ties. Order No. 49 calls for 
rail joints. 


Financial 





CoLtorapo & SouTHERN. — Intervention 
Granted—The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to intervene in the case of the 
application of this company for authority 
to lease the properties owned and operated 
by the Fort Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley and for authority to as- 
sume liability in respect of a note of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City. 


Montana, Wyominc & SouTHERN.— 
Plan of Readjustment—This company has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the first application for approval 
of a plan of adjustment under the provi- 
sions of the recently-enacted Chandler 
Act. In its petition, the company asks 
commission sanction of a plan for an ex- 
tension of the time of payment of the 
balance of the principal of and for the 
modification of interest charges on its 
$457,000 of first mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds maturing September 1, 1939. 

Under the proposed plan the road will 
pay $150 in cash on account of the prin- 
cipal amount of each $1,000 bond out- 
standing. The time of payment of the 
principal of the bonds, as reduced, will be 
extended to September 1, 1949, without 
any sinking fund provision, with interest 
on the bonds, as reduced, to be fixed at 
three per cent annually, plus non-cumula- 
tive contingent interest up to but not ex- 
ceeding two per cent in any year, depend- 
ent upon earnings. The bonds are to be 
redeemable at the option of the company 
in whole or in part, at any time at their 
principal amount, as reduced, plus accrued 
and unpaid fixed interest thereon to the 
date fixed for redemption at the rate of 
three per cent. 


Oxotona, Houston & CALHoUN Cry. 
—Abandonment.—This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon, as to 
interstate and foreign commerce, its entire 
line of railroad extending from Okolona, 
Miss., to Calhoun City, 37.3 miles. The 
abandonment was made conditional upon 
the company agreeing to sell the line, or 
any part thereof, to any person or persons 
offering within 40 days to purchase it for 
continued operation at a price not less 
than the fair salvage value. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Examiner Recommends 
Denial of Abandonment Application—Ex- 
aminer Jerome K. Lyle has recommended 
in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Division .4 deny 
the application of this road and the Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit (of which P. R. 
R. is lessee) for authority to abandon a 
17-mile segment of the P. O. & D.’s Wal- 
honding branch between Loudonville, Ohio, 
and Brink Haven. The examiner finds 
evidence of record indicating that “the loss 
of traffic on the branch within the past two 
years has been caused largely by the fail- 
ure of the applicants to perform their ob- 
ligations to the public ;” since the shippers 
located thereon “are ready and willing to 
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give the line a substantial volume of traf- 
fic if they are afforded the opportunity to 
do so.” The abandonment, Mr. Lyle adds, 
“would impose an unnecessary and undue 
hardship upon shippers dependent thereon 
for their transportation, while the loss, if 
any, which would be imposed upon the 
applicants by continued operation is not 
sufficient to impose an undue burden on 
them or upon interstate commerce.” 


Rio GRANDE SOUTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
and to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the approval of a $50,000 loan to 
be used for the rehabilitation of the road. 


SouTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This road has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
to abandon a 2.88-mile segment of its Pan- 
tagonia branch, extending from Panta- 
gonia, Ariz., to Flux. 


SouTHERN PacirFic. — Abandonment. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at this company’s request, 
has dismissed its application for authority 
to abandon the operation over a line of 
the Coos Bay Lumber Company between 
Myrtle Point, Ore., and Powers. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates. — This company’s $7,575,000 
equipment trust issue, details of which 
were given in last week’s issue, has been 
sold at 101.41 and accrued dividends to 
the First Boston Corporation, acting on 
behalf of itself and F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
Kean, Taylor & Co.; and R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., making the average annual 
cost to the company approximately 2.29 
per cent. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louts.—Bond Issue Awarded.—The $7,- 
000,000 refunding first-mortgage bond is- 
sue of this road, whose offering on the 
basis of competitive bids was announced 
in last week’s issue, has been awarded to 
a group headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
New York, on a bid of 100.6577 for the 
obligations at a 33% per cent rate. The 
same group also offered an alternate bid 
of 102.27 for the issue at 3%4 per cent. 


Union Pactric.—Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has dismissed for want of jurisdiction 
the application of this road for authority 
to abandon its so-called Grass Creek 
branch, extending from Grass Creek Junc- 
tion, Utah, to a point near Grass Creek, 
5.6 miles. The dismissal for want of juris- 
diction was based on a holding that the 
line involved is a spur, falling within the 
exemption provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s section 1(22). 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable September 30 
to holders of record August 31. 

Virginian.—$2.00, payable September 26 to 
holders of record September 16. 





Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 
Last 


Last 

Aug. 15 week year 
Average ptice of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


29.56 29.43 28. 


59.58 59.98 59.88 
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Charles P. Couch Elected President 
of the Kansas City Southern 


Charles P. Couch, president of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La., has been elected also 
president of the Kansas City Southern to 
succeed his brother, Harvey C. Couch, who 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
the Louisiana & Arkansas and who will 
continue as chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the K. C. S. William N. Deramus, execu- 
tive vice-president, and Guy B. Wood, 
vice-president in charge of traffic, of the 


Charles P. Couch 


Kansas City Southern, have been elected 
to similar posts on the L. & A., and George 
E. Schnitzer, vice-president of the L. & A., 
has been elected also a vice-president of 
the K. C. S. These appointments, which 
are subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, are another 
step in the unification of the K.-C. S. and 
the L. & A., which was approved by the 
iC C.-on May:3. 

Under the leadership of Charles P. 
Couch, who in 1930 became executive vice- 
president, and in 1932 president of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, this road has paid 
its fixed charges through the depression 
years, one of the few railroads of similar 
size in the Southwest with such a record, 
attesting in no small way to the ability of 
Mr. Couch as a railroad executive. 

Charles Peter Couch was born in Cal- 
houn, Columbia county, Arkansas, on Aug- 
ust 16, 1890. In 1906, at the age of 16, 
Mr. Couch left home for Gibsland, La., 
where his brother Harvey had headquar- 
ters for his telephone company. For about 
a year he worked as fireman on the Louis- 
iana & North West. Then he joined his 
brother Harvey in the telephone business, 
starting at digging post holes. Successively 








he became a “straw boss,” foreman and 
superintendent of construction, building 
hundreds of miles of line in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

When the Couches disposed of the tele- 
phone system they had built up, they re- 
tained the creosoting plant they had con- 
structed to treat the poles they used. C. 
P. Couch was foreman of this plant from 
1911 to 1914, when he joined his brother 
in the development of the interconnected 
power system that is now the Arkansas 
Power & Light Company, and which is 
tied in with the systems of the Louisiana 
Power & Light Company and the Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company, also estab- 
lished by the Couches and associates. 

As superintendent of construction for 
the power company in Arkansas, Mr. 
Couch built all lines constructed by the 
company from 1914 to 1920. Taken out 
of the construction department in 1921, 
because of the slackening of building as a 
result of economic conditions, Mr. Couch 
was appointed manager of the Arkadelphia- 
Malvern district of the power company— 
these two towns being connected by -the 
first transmission line in Arkansas, and 
which he had built. 

In 1923, he was sent to Mississippi as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Mississippi Power & Light Company. In 
four years he acquired for his company 
more than 100 plants in local communities. 
A transmission system linking together 
communities in a large part of the state 
was developed. 

When the Southern Ice & Utilities Com- 
pany was organized in 1927, to operate ice 
plants in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana, C. P. Couch became its vice- 
president and general manager. He di- 
rected the affairs of this company until 
April, 1930, when he resigned to become 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Louisiana, 
Arkansas & Texas, a subsidiary. Later he 
became president of the L. A. & T. and in 
June, 1932, he was elected president of the 
L. & A., with headquarters at Shreveport. 
Mr. Couch has retained his interests in the 
utility business as a director on the boards 
of a number of companies and has been 
connected also in a similar manner with 
banking and insurance institutions. 


EXECUTIVE 


C. M. Self, terminal trainmaster on the 
Southern. at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville (Monon), with 
headquartérs at Chicago, a newly created 
position. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Kansas City Southern on August 
11, at which unification of the executive 
and operating departments of that road 
and the Louisiana & Arkansas into one sys- 
tem was completed, the following changes 
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were made: C. P. Couch, president of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas was elected also 
president and director of the Kansas City 
Southern (as is reported more fully else- 
where in these pages). Harvey Couch, 
who upon his resignation as president of 
the K. C. S. became chairman of the board 
of that road, has also been elected chair- 
man of the board of. the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas. William N. Deramus, executive 
vice-president of the K. C. S., and Guy B. 
Wood, vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the same road, have been elected to 
similar positions on the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas. George Schnitzer, vice-president 
of the L. & A., has been appointed also a 
vice-president of the K. C. S. 


Rowland L. Williams, chief executive 
officer of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected also president of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Harry J. McDonald, whose promotion 
to assistant to the executive vice-president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio was announced 
in the Railway Age of August 12, was 
born at Chilesburg, Ky., on October 22, 
1890, and entered railway service on Oc- 
tober 22, 1910, as a clerk on the C. & O. 
at Lexington, Ky. On October 22, 1916, 
he was appointed fuel inspector at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and on December 1, 1918, 
he was made fuel clerk at that point. Mr. 
McDonald was promoted to allotment com- 
missioner on November 1, 1922, and to 
chief clerk to the assistant superintendent 
of transportation at Huntington on August 
1, 1923. He resigned on March 21, 1932, 
to enter other employment, but returned to 
the C. & O. on January 1, 1934, as chief 
clerk to the assistant to the president. On 
April 1, 1937, Mr. McDonald was appoint- 
ed office manager to the assistant to the 
president, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Carl L. Jellinghaus, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to the president of the 
New York Central was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of August 12, entered the service 
of the New York Central on April 3, 1914. 
He held various positions in the operating 





Carl L. Jellinghaus 


and transportation departments until De- 
cember 16, 1926, when he was appointed 
superintendent of property protection. Mr. 
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Jellinghaus held the latter position until 
March 1, 1936, when he was appointed 
executive secretary to the president, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant to the president. 


F. W. McCullough, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to vice-president Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was announced in the 
Railway Age of August 12, was born in 
Huntington and educated in the public 
schools there, at the Bingham Military 
school, Asheville, N. C., and at West Vir- 
ginia university. He entered the law pro- 
fession and first saw public service as first 
assistant U. S. attorney for the southern 
district of West Virginia from 1913 to 
1921. He returned to private law prac- 
tice for a time, returning to government 
service in 1926 as treasurer of the state 
Board of Control, administering all state 
institutions. In 1931 he again returned to 
private law practice. Shortly thereafter 
he became a member of the legal division 
of the Public Works Administration in 
Washington, D. C., leaving upon inaugura- 
tion of N. R. A. to serve as compliance 
director for West Virginia. Upon invali- 





(c) Harris & Ewing 
F. W. McCullough 


dation of N. R. A. by the Supreme Court, 


Mr. McCullough became state director of 


the National Emergency Council and still 
later state administrator for the Works 
Progress Administration. In May, 1937, 
he was appointed secretary of the newly- 
created National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. Upon transference of the duties 
of the commission to the Department of 
the Interior, Mr. McCullough resigned, ef- 
fective July 1, and received his C. & O. 
appointment, effective July 22. 


Harry P. Allstrand, principal assistant 
superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery of the Chicago & North Western, 
has been promoted to assistant to the chief 
executive officer, a newly created position, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
and Edred B. Hall, general superintendent 
of motive power and machinery, has been 
appointed chief mechanical officer, with 
jurisdiction over all locomotive and car 
matters, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. Walter E. Dunham, general 
superintendent of the car department, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the car depart- 
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ment with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Allstrand was born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
on September 8, 1885, and graduated from 





Harry P. Allstrand 


Iowa State College in 1913. He entered 
railway service in 1903 as a machinist ap- 
prentice on the North Western at Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, and in 1907 he was pro- 
moted to machinist and later to foreman at 
that point. In 1909, he left railway service 
to attend college at Ames, Iowa, returning 
to the North Western after graduation in 
1913, as a roundhouse foreman at Clinton, 
Iowa, later being transferred to South 
Pekin, Ill., Proviso, Ill., and East Clinton, 
Iowa. Mr. Allstrand was advanced to di- 
vision foreman at Chaldron, Neb., in 1918, 
and in 1919, he was promoted to assistant 
master mechanic at that point and later 
served as master mechanic at Chaldron 
and at Eagle Grove, Iowa, Belle Plaine 
and Boone. In 1924, he was appointed 
efficiency supervisor, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and in 1926, he was advanced to 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Allstrand was promoted to principal 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
and machinery in 1929, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. Mr. Allstrand 
was president of the Western Railway 
Club in Chicago, in 1929-30. 


OPERATING 


Blake A. Latta, superintendent of ex- 
press on the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Edmonton, Alta, has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
express, Western region, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man.,-succeeding C. A. Cun- 
ningham, who has retired. W. C. Cran- 
ston, superintendent of express, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, has been transferred 
to Edmonton, relieving Mr. Latta and 
S. E. Brennan, general agent at Winni- 
peg, has been promoted to superintendent 
of express at that point, replacing Mr. 
Cranston. 

Mr. Cunningham was born in Malmur, 
Ont., in 1873, and entered railway service 
on the Northern Pacific in Manitoba (later 
taken over by the Canadian Northern and 
now part of the Canadian National) at 
Winnipeg in 1892. In 1901; he was trans- 
ferred to St. Paul, Minn., and in 1906, he 
returned to Winnipeg as chief clerk in the 
express department. He was advanced 
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through various positions in that depart- 
ment at Winnipeg and in 1921, he was pro- 
moted to general superintendent, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement. 


J. R. Strother, chief clerk to the vice- 
president on the Canadian Pacific at Win- 
nipeg, Man., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Macleod, Alta., succeed- 
ing N. A. Link, who has been transferred 
to Wilkie, Sask. Mr. Link relieves G. L. 
Phillips, who has been transferred to the 
Vancouver Terminals, Vancouver, B. C., 
replacing G. L. McCrea, who has retired. 


Frank B. Birthright, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent, Charleston divi- 
sion, Southern, with headquarters at Char- 
leston, S. C., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of July 22, was born in Raleigh, 
N. C., on June 14, 1900. He attended 
public school in Washington, D. C., and 
received his higher education at the U. S. 
Naval Academy, graduating in 1922. There- 
upon he was commissioned in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, serving for a period of four 
years, including two spent in connection 
with military occupation of Haiti. 

In 1926 Mr. Birthright resigned from 
the corps and entered railway service as 
a section laborer on the Washington di- 
vision of the Southern, a few months later 
becoming bridge laborer on the Appalachia 
division. He was appointed assistant train- 
master, Knoxville division, on July 1, 1927, 
and trainmaster, Coster division, on Aug- 
ust 1, 1930. In June of the following year 
Mr. Birthright went to the Charleston di- 
vision as assistant trainmaster, becoming 
trainmaster a month later. On August 1, 
1936, he was transferred to the same post 
on the Columbia division and on October 
22, 1937, moved to the North Carolina line 
of the Danville division in the same ca- 
pacity, which position he retained until his 
recent appointment as_ superintendent, 
Charleston division. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. W. Ruffner has been elected treasu- 
rer of the Burlington-Rock Island, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


C. B. Marshall has been appointed audi- 
tor of freight receipts of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding D. W. Beddo, deceased. 


H. L. Miller has been appointed audi- 
tor of overcharge claims of the Louisville 
& Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
J. F. Seger. 


E. T. Meriwether has been appointed 
acting treasurer of the Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky. 


TRAFFIC 


E. P. McGahey, general agent on the 
Ann Arbor at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
promoted to general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
succeeding R. V. Oldham, whose resig- 
nation was announced in the Railway Age 
of July 22. J. A. Leonard has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent at 
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Detroit, and P. A. Servais, commercial 
agent at Owosso, Mich., has been promoted 
to general agent at Green Bay, replacing 
Mr. McGahey. 


A. Cotsworth, Jr., passenger traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been appointed also passenger 
traffic manager of the Colorado & South- 
ern, the Ft. Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. 


M. C. Burton, general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., has 
been appointed general freight agent of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex., to relieve 
John S. Hershey, who will retire on 
September 1. Elmer B. Johnson, assist- 
ant general freight agent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at San Francisco, 
Cal., will succeed Mr. Burton as general 
freight and passenger agent at Amarillo. 

Mr. Hershey was born at Nebraska 
City, Neb., on June 30, 1868, and entered 
railway service on August 21, 1890, as a 
clerk in the local freight station of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chicago. 
In 1893, he went with the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern as a clerk in the auditing depart- 
ment and the following year he was ap- 
pointed rate clerk in the general freight 
department. Mr. Hershey went with the 
Santa Fe in 1896, serving in the office of 
the freight traffic manager at Chicago and 
in January, 1902, he became general freight 
and passenger agent of the Gulf, Beaumont 
& Kansas City (now the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe), with headquarters at Beaumont, 
Tex. Five months later, he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Galveston, and in June, 1904, he was 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, the position he held 
until his retirement. 


Effective September 1, Guy L. Goin, 
general freight agent on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., will be promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal. a newly 
created position, and Berne Levy, assist- 
ant general manager of the department of 
highway motor transport, will be promoted 
to general freight agent at that point, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Goin. Effective the same date, 
H. P. Anewalt, general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, will 
retire. 

Mr. Anewalt was born at Allentown, 
Pa., on January 3, 1868, and entered rail- 
way service in 1885 as a junior clerk in 
the local freight office of the Santa Fe at 
Kansas City, Mo. He was later advanced 
successively to chief clerk in the division 
freight office and city freight agent at that 
point. In 1895, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general freight and passenger 
agent at Prescott, Ariz. and five years 
later he was promoted to general freight 
and passenger agent at that point. Mr. 
Anewalt was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at San Francisco, Cal., in 1905, 
and in 1913, he was advanced to general 
freight agent of the Coast Lines, with 
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headquarters at Los Angeles. On July 1, 
1918, Mr. Anewalt was drafted by the 
United States Railroad Administration for 
service in Washington, D. C., and held the 
title of manager inland traffic, Navy de- 
partment, until February, 1919. On March 
1, 1919, he was appointed assistant direc- 
tor division of traffic by the Administration, 
which post he held until the discontinu- 
ance of that department in February, 1920, 
On March 1, 1920, upon the conclusion of 
federal control, he returned to the Santa 
Fe as general freight agent at Los Angeles, 


C. P. Varney, assistant general freight 
agent on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted 
to general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Earl E. 





Cc. P. Varney 


Strickland, whose promotion to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
Age of August 5. 

Mr. Varney was born at Lamoni, Iowa, 
in 1885, and entered the service of the Rock 
Island as an agent and operator at Tren- 
ton, Mo. In the years that followed, he 
was transferred to various points on the 
system, including Little Rock, Ark., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, Chickasha, Okla., El Reno, 
Okla., St. Louis, and Kansas City. In 1937, 
he was advanced to assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


A. K. Love has been appointed master 
mechanic of the St. Louis & Hannibal, 
with headquarters at Hannibal, Mo., suc- 
ceeding A. E. Brand, who has retired 
after 49 years railroad service. 


W. D. Hitchcock, who has retired as 
master mechanic of the Albuquerque divi- 
sion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Winslow, Ariz., as 
reported in the Railway Age of August 9, 
was born in Woolwich, England on July 
30, 1869, and came to this country with 
his parents when three years old. He 
began his railroad career in 1888, and in 
February, 1890, entered the employ of the 
Santa Fe as a machinist at Raton, N. M. 
He served in this capacity at Needles, Cal., 
Albuquerque, N. M., and San Marcial, N. 
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M. In November, 1902, he was promoted 
to roundhouse foreman at Raton, and in 
1917 was promoted to master mechanic at 
Winslow. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


R. F. Holmberg, signal construction 
engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has been appointed signal super- 
visor, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and the position of signal construc- 
tion engineer has been abolished. 


William Sinclair Burnett, chief engi- 
neer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis (Big Four), with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has retired be- 





William Sinclair Burnett 


cause of ill health and his duties have been 
assumed by Paul Hamilton, assistant 
chief engineer, without change of title. 

Mr. Burnett was born at Montrose, 
Scotland on September 5, 1878, and grad- 
uated from the East of Scotland Technical 
College. After completing his education, 
Mr. Burnett came to the United States and 
entered railway service as a rodman on 
the Southern Indiana (now part of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific), 
being promoted to instrumentman in 1900. 
In 1904, he was appointed resident engi- 
neer on the Chicago Southern (now part 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois). He 
entered the service of the Big Four in 
1906, as a resident engineer at Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., going with the C. M. St. P. & P. in 
the same capacity two years later. In 
1910, Mr. Burnett returned to the Big 
Four as a resident engineer and served 
in that capacity at Evansville, Ind., Sharon- 
ville, Ohio, and Bellefontaine, Ohio. In 
1912, he was promoted to district engineer, 
with headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, 
and the following year he was advanced 
to division engineer maintenance of way, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Ohio. 
Later he was appointed district engineer 
at Springfield and in 1924, he was pro- 
moted to engineer of construction, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. Mr. Burnett 
was further advanced to chief engineer of 
construction on June 1, 1925, and on Janu- 
ary 16, 1932, he was promoted to chief en- 
gineer, the position he held until his re- 
tirement on August 1. 


Homer W. Dunn, chief draftsman in 
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the office of the signal engineer of the 
Coast Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, has been promoted to assistant 
signal engineer, succeeding William F. 
Price, who was appointed signal engineer 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 12. 
Mr. Dunn was born in Delta, Iowa, on 
January 29, 1892. During the summer 
months of his college years he was em- 
ployed on signal construction work for the 
Union Switch & Signal Company on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
After graduating from the University of 
Arkansas in 1915, he began an apprentice- 
ship course in the engineering department 
of the Union Switch & Signal Company 
at Swissvale, Pa., serving part of his time 
in signal construction on the Western 
Maryland. In 1916, Mr. Dunn became a 
draftsman in the signal engineer’s office of 
the Coast Lines of the Santa Fe at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and later was promoted to 
chief draftsman. 


OBITUARY 


George L. King, who retired on Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, as assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pacific after over 61 years serv- 
ice, died on July 26 at the age of 75. 


F. P. Eyman, general agent for the 
Chicago & North Western at Kansas City, 
Mo., died suddenly at that point on July 
20. 


Allan P. Mackinnon, general counsel 
of the Boston & Maine at Boston, Mass., 
whose death on August 7 was reported in 
the Railway Age of August 12, was born 
in Brockville, Ont., Canada, on February 
28, 1880. Mr. Mackinnon was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1902 and Har- 
vard Law School in 1905, and entered the 
law department of the Boston & Maine 
shortly after: being graduated from Law 





Allan P, Mackinnon 


School. After a series of promotions he 
was appointed general solicitor of the 
Boston & Maine in 1925. In 1930 he be- 
came head of the law department, with the 
title of general counsel, the position he 
held until his death. Mr. Mackinnon was 
a director of the Connecticut & Passump- 
sic River, the Troy Union, and various 
other companies affiliated with the Boston 
& Maine system. 7 
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GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—A contract 
amounting to approximately $40,000 has 
been awarded Hamer Brothers, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. for the removal of old ma- 
sonry abutments and piers and the con- 
struction of a new concrete pile substruc- 
ture under a double-track three-span deck 
plate girder bridge over the Thornton river 
near Thornton Junction, III. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract has been 
given to A. S. Wikstrom, Bound Brook, 
N. J., for grade crossing elimination work 
at Grandin, N: J., to cost about $110,000. 
Bids will be received by the New York 
State Department of Public Works for 
grade crossing elimination work at Cheek- 
towaga, New York, to cost about $500,000 
and for similar work in the town of Alden, 
to cost about $100,000 in which the Lehigh 
Valley and other railroads are involved. 


New York CENTRAL.—Contracts have 
been let by this road for work in New 
York City as follows: To James Stewart 
& Co., Inc., New York, for the construc- 
tion of freight terminal building, drive- 
ways, sidewalks, and to the Duffy Con- 
struction Corporation, New York, for al- 
terations and additions to Railway Express 
Agency, between West 32nd and West 33rd 
streets, 10th and 11th avenues; to Albert 
A. Volk Company, Inc., New York, for 
demolition and removal of elevator A, in- 
cluding boiler and engine room and chim- 
ney, north of West 59th street and 12th 
avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
given to the James McGraw Company for 
building a direct connection to the 
Williamsport division at Enola, Pa., and a 
contract has been given to James Stewart 
& Co., Inc., New York, for new mail con- 
veyors at the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York City. W. F. Tremble & Sons Co., 
has a contract for rebuilding Herrs Island 
stock yard, which was damaged by fire. 


ReEApDING.—A contract has been given to 
Hallen Welding Service, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., for furnishing new steelwork 
and repairing or renewing certain members 
in connection with the repairs to the Read- 
ing Terminal trainshed roof, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to cost about $34,714. 


THe STATEN IstAND Rapip TRANSIT 
Rattway Company (BALTIMORE & OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY ).-—A contract has been given 
to the Caye Construction Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for building construction 
in connection with the elimination of grade 
crossings between Great Kills and Hugue- 
not, Staten Island, N. Y., at a cost of about 
$150,000. Bids were received on August 
18, for building construction at Tottenville. 


Texas & Pactric and Missourt PaA- 
ciFIc.—A contract has been awarded H. E. 
White, Tyler, Tex., for the construction 
of a joint passenger station at Longview, 
Tex., which will cost approximately $200,- 
000. 






Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses 
appears on next left-hand page 
















The Elesco Unit REmanufacturing Service reforges 


new life into old superheater units at about half the 











price of new units. REmanufactured units are like 
new internally and externally . . . good for many more 


years of trouble-free service. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 136 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 140 Class I steam Railways 


Item 


Miles of road operated at 
close of month........ 
Revenues: 
MINE 0 tin ood 3 ens wee 
Passenger 
BERENS eakoaveessntee a tei 
PRONE soo uv tae ca ites 
Ail other operating reve- 
nues 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 
RUDRBBE? oso b oases wees 
Maintenance of way and 
EP UIORUSOS o.oo .010 0:0'5'0o 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail line. . 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations... 
General 


ee ey 


Transportation for invest- 
ment —Cr, icesavesve 
Railway operating  ex- 
PEDROS ccc seskboansk an 
Net revenue from railway 
OPETATIONE 6 vsc00% oss 
Railway tax accruals ....... 
Railway operating in- 
or ee ee ee 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
BROCK. cc ikuase hae nase. 

Net railway operating in- 
PDIP Sis css aca ais sac 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent) 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses 

POY TUBERS ok os. neneess 
All other taxes 


Miles of road operated at 
close of month* ...... 
Revenues: 
PRRMIUE, £5.00 %5060056a055 
SS ee eee 
MBN scuceiedsascasaestws 
BUR DIORS: ci6s so awssanw seis 
All other operating reve- 
BURRS scebarsiaaeapiea- chin 
Railway operating reve- 
OR Ss saa Koes wees hee 
RONEN 5a sa eh oa oroa aint 
Maintenance of way and 


SETUCTUICS | 26:60:00 cece 
Maintenance of equipment 
BRMNC Mcafee ee acueuie 
Transportation—Rail line.. 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations. .. 
General 


Transportation for invest- 
MORI, ieee okwie cuss 
Railway operating ex- 
DERBER: 5555154 sro en es 
Net revenue from railway 
ORRUDNE, 555065505 
Railway tax accruals ....... 
Railway operating _in- 
DOME kckahanncnaes ss 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
BADE S: <c04p0Ge sai ees 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per Dent) a cxéessess 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses 

Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


ee | 





* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


(Switching and Terminal Companies. Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1939 AND 1938 


August 19, 1939 













United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Ri ae cS ahs 
aa acy. ie | are 

1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
233,404 234,529 57,556 57,903 44,474 44,729 131,374 131,897 
$255,763,196 $222.700,971 $101,350,986 $87,591,554 $51,834,248 $43,376,427 $102,577,962 $91,732,950 
38,436,019 34,947,930 21,199,712 18,722,507 3,961,255 3,724,930 13,275,052 12,500,493 
7,953,174. 7,616,828 3,041,509 2,889,523 1,361,254 1,309,028 3,550,411 3,418,277 
5,073,510 3,876,535 2,170,710 1,385,898 882,734 527,731 2,020,066 1,962,906 
14,390,836 12,938,408 6,799,521 6,240,630 1,651,458 1,485,125 5,939,857 5,212,653 
321,616,735 282,080,672 134,562,438 116,830,112 59,690,949 50,423,241 127,363,348 114,827,319 
44,379,672 36,021,878 15,443,105 12,387,999 7,133,912 6,376,725 21,802,655 17,257,154 
61,852,394 52,830,959 26,471,568 21,785,309 11,927,850 10,271,944 23,452,976 20,773,706 
9,156,144 8,609,928 3,324,729 3,165,404 1,687,112 1,531,856 4,144,303 3,912,668 
112,506,800 106,984,663 49,980,254 46,645,042 18,650,590 17,774,407 43,875,956 42,565,214 
408,380 Bene 0 Wace Meet” CY = Btn». Wiest cram 408,380 386,442 
3,209,757 3,121,073 1,363,479 1,345,407 300,609 291,182 1,545,669 1,484,484 
10,726,008 10,563,255 4,235,513 4,189,796 2,067,487 2,025,022 4,423,008 4,348,437 
453,496 385,792 56,749 100,901 88,428 56,916 308,319 227,975 
241,785,659 218,132,406 100,761,899 89,418,056 41,679,132 38,214,220 99,344,628 90,500,130 
79,831,076 63,948,266 33,800,539 27,412,056 18,011,817 12,209,021 28,018,720 24,327,189 
29,569,457 28,214,136 12,731,509 12,264,043 6,033,047 5,279,227 10,804,901 10,670,866 
50,261,619 35,734,130 21,069,030 15.148,013 11,978,779 6,929,794 17,213,819 13,656,323 
8,192,484 7,580,639 3,434,304 3,226,171 711,706 439,124 4,046,474 3,915,344 
2,973,659 2,993,969 1,516,843 1,555;516 377,997 395,072 1,078,819 1,043,381 
39,095,476 25,159,522 16,117,883 10,366,326 10,889,067 6,095,598 12,088,526 8,697,598 
75.2 Tine 74.9 76.5 69.8 75.8 78.0 78.8 
16,805,487 16,854,764 7,361,009 7,369,852 3,326,299 3,300,813 6,118,179 6,184,099 
8,734,640 8,026,237 3,673,478 3,322,996 1,517,353 1,406,571 3,543,809 3,296,670 
20,834,817 20,187,899 9,058,031 8,941,047 4,515,694 3,872,656 7,261,092 7,374,196 

FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH JUNE, 1939 AND 1938 
233,610 234,728 57,602 57,972 44,493 44,720 131,515 132,036 
$1,453,092,196 $1,295,734,343 $603,969,091 $517,213,328 $293,756,112 $269,471,022 $555,366,993 $509,049,993 
198,208,395 197,262,453 109,807,386 107,486,911 28,495,426 29,234,219 59,905,583 60,541,323 
47,975,880 46,585,785 18,419,108 17,772,627 8,352,237 8,176,156 21,204,535 20,637,002 
27,859,807 22,752,692 10,805,360 7,734,012 6,774,820 5,106,301 10,279,627 9,912,379 
76,990,279 73,731,707 37,851,025 36,532,701 10,059,771 9,979,884 29,079,483 27,219,182 
1,804,126,557 1,636,067,040 780,851,970 686,739,579 347,438,366 321,967,582 675,836,221 627,359,879 
219,313,604 195,584,978 82,299,428 71,837,444 40,213,073 38,087,229 96,801,103 85,660,305 
366,226,226 331,679,929 157,229,215 137,237,144 70,307,291 64,400,374 138,689,720 130,042,411 
52,913,426 51,656,608 19,022,471 18,718,854 10,056,575 9,863,168 23,834,380 23,074,586 
679,273,977 668,289,372 305,878,624 294,522,071 115,914,325 115,016,272 257,481,028 258,751,029 
2,405,910 UOT?  — -  ateteee || L, setayecaceis Sukie) on | Maumaesarere 2,405,910 2,406,877 
18,009,760 18,651,678 7,776,046 8,315,796 2,549,220 2,540,431 7,684,494 7,795,451 
64,305,163 64,764,437 25,602,224 25,691,544 12,193,161 12,361,292 26,509,778 26,711,601 
1,703,902 1,439,781 151,980 281,716 oi, 113 244,553 1,220,809 913,512 
1,400,744,164  1,331,594,098 597,656,028 556,041,137 250,902,532 242,024,213 552,185,604 533,528,748 
403,382,393 304,472,942 163,195,942 130,698,442 96,535,834 79,943,369 123,650,617 93,831,131 
172,469,984 168,869,283 74,035,209 71,587,578 34,771,932 33,341,658 63,662,843 63,940,047 
230,912,409 135,603,659 109,160,733 59,110,864 61,763,902 46,601,711 59,987,774 29,891,084 
47,991,608 46,638,111 20,572,353 19,329,384 4,538,198 4,736,130 22,881,057 22,572,597 
17,658,285 17,780,035 9,549,602 9,440,813 2,005,392 2,051,084 6,103,291 6,288,138 
165,262,516 71,185,513 79,038,778 30,340,667 55,220,312 39,814,497 31,003,426 1,030,349 
77.6 81.4 76.5 81.0 72.2 75:2 81.7 85.0 
100,949,684 100,913,543 44,112,414 44,022,422 19,958,413 19,708,800 36,878,857 37,182,321 
50,723,587 48,620,152 21,659,595 20,457,443 9,040,103 8,780,066 20,023,889 19,382,643 
121,746,397 120,249,131 52,375,614 51,130,135 25,731,829 24,561,592 43,638,954 


of each month within the period. 


Subject to revision. 


44,557,404 












